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HILHARMONIC SOCIETY. Conductor, Mr. 
W. G. CUSINS.—St. James’s Hall, MONDAY Evening, 
June 6, at eight o’clock.—Overtures, Athalie (Mendelssohn), Tn 
Memoriam (Sullivan), Zauberflite (Mozart) ; Sy ite ain’ Eroica 
(Beethoven) ; Concerto, in B flat, MS., violoncello, Sig. Piatti ; 
Rondo, in B minor, pianoforte, Mr. F. H. Cowen (Mendelssohn), 
Vocalists, Mdme. Sinico and Mr. Santley. Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 
7s.; tickets, 5s. and 2s, 6d. L. Cock & Co., 63, New Bond- 
street; Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall’; Chappell's, 
Ollivier’s, Mitchell’s; Keith, Prowse’s, and A. Hay’s, oyal 
Exchange. 


USICAL UNION.—JAELL from Trieste, 


AUER from St. Petersburg, expressly for the Fifth 
Matinée, June 14th.—J. Exxa, Director. 








N R. HENRY LESLIE’S THIRD GERARD 
CONCERT, WEDNESDAY EVENING next, June 8 
St. James’s Hall, "ei ht o’clock.—Rossini’s STABAT MATER 
and Miscellaneous Selection. Malle. Christine Nilsson, Mdme. 
Volpini, Mdime. Monbelli, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Mon- 
ini, Signor Bettini, Mr. ‘Santley, M. Faure, and Mr, Charles 
allé. Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir ; full Band; ceguaiel, Mr. John 
Cc. ta accompanist, Mr. J. G. Callcott ; conductor, Mr. Henry 





h R. HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERT, June 8. 
Sofa stalls, 21s. ; area stalls, 10s. 6d. ; balcony stalls, 15s. 
and 10s. 6d._; area and balcony ( unreserved), | 6s.; gallery, 2s 6d. 
oun 201, Regent-street, and 43, ee street ; Cock and 
63, New Bond- street ; Chap} ell, New Bond-street ; 
Sivcnell, = Old Bond-street ; Oui ivier, Ot, Old Bond-street ; 
Keith, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside ; Hays, 4, Royal Exchange- 
buildings ; and Austin, 28, Piccadilly. 


UNE 22.—Mr. BENEDICT’S ANNUAL 
ey) GRAND MORNING CONCERT at the St. James's Hall. 
Under the immediate of the Royal Family,—Artists 





already en: : M es Christine Nilsson, Volpini, Sinico, 
Monbelli, Lewitzky, Reboux, Carola, Orgeni, Duval. ae yg 
Liebhart, Edith Wynne, and Ilma de Murska ; Mesdilles. 

Drasdil, “Patey, E. Angéle, Watts Osborne Williams, oe 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini; MM. Mongini, Gardoni, Bettini, 
Reichardt, George Ferre, W. H. Cummi Faure, Foli, 


Verger, Stockhausen, Bossi, G. Garcia, Jules Lefort, Waldeck, 
Patey, and Santley. Piano, Madame Arabella Goddard, MM. 
Lindsay a, Benedict, F. H. Cowen, M. Rendano, and 
Osborne ; violin, Herr Heerman and Malle. Castellan ; violon- 
cello, Signor Piatti and M. Paque ; , Mr. John Thomas and 
Malle. Heerman; conductors, MM. J. Cusins, Pinsuti, 
Benedict, E. Berger, W. Carter, and Randegger. The full pro- 
gramme will be published on June 10. 

Notice.—The doors will be open at 12.30; the concert to com- 
mence at 1.30 precisely, and terminate at ‘six o'clock. —Tickets 
at the principal libraries and musicsellers’; at Mr. Austin’s 
Ticket-office, St, James's Hall, Piccadilly ; and of Mr. Benedict, 
2, Meadeedibanes, w. 





UNE 17.—MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ EVEN- 
e ING CONCERT, Hanover-square Reoms, when a SELEC- 
TION FROM HIS COMPOSITIONS will be > ave, with some 
new Sacred Music and his Welsh National Songs, ‘ *The Cam- 
brian War Song” and ‘‘The Cambrian Plume,” with a full 
Choir of seventy voices. Mr. bao An ed will Lag A —_ 
ye ot 7 ue) a DUET, com for him 

ivan, and Solos by 

pg me will also play for fmm first time “THE MORGAN 
MARCH” (Welsh National Air) as a Fantasia for heme § 
Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Edmonds, and Mdme. big, Sn 
Cummings and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Conductors— 
Benedict, Callcott, and Eyers. Tickets, 7s., 5s., and 3s., at the 
musicsell 


ers, and of Mr. Brinley Richards, No. 6, st Mary musical parties, &c., in any pa of the United Kingéem. 


Abbott’s-terrace, Kensington 





R. FRANK ELMORE’S FIFTH ANNUAL 


CONCERT, St. ae Hall, FRIDAY Evening, June 
10, 1870, to commence at eight o’clock. Vocalists, Mesdames 


Liebhart, Edith Wynne, Elena A = Eleanor Armstrong 
Patey ; Messrs. Frank met Ran Sao bmg Eo 
Stepan. Instrumentalis Malle. Maria Strin berg ; 
Lazarus, Richard B! —J Howard Reynolds, ale 

J. Balsir Chatterton, oe ere 


oC 
mission, Thebsts at M Nastin tin’ ? | Ch oral Soviet Advan’ 
aren and orchestra, 20 sinte on, 1s. pelted cheba STs GEORGE'S HALL, Regent-street, North.— | Che i 


The Hall and Theatre are to let for Concerts, Operatic for large quantities, and band parts obtained. 
na Trail canbe bised 47 the night, or for a term. N.B. All 


Ticket Office, St 
and of Mr. rrank Elmore, at t his residence, 1, 
villas, Westbourne-park. 'W. 


a Nam cog Scarlatti, pe Hen. M. 


VO. SINICO. Engagements for Concerts or 
Oratorios during the season to be addressed to Mr. 
Wood, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 


IGNOR FOLI. Engagements for Concerts or 
Oratorios during the season to be addressed to Mr. 
Wood, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 


DME. PAREPA-ROSA and Herr CARL ROSA 
will arrive in London early in July, and beg to state, in 

answer to the many applications received, that they decline all 

engagements in town or country until further notice. 

emont House, Boston, U.S.A., May 10th, 1870. 


M®: J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lessors In Vorce Propvction AND VOCALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TSACHER ALISO OF THE PIANOFORTE, 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 
yy Due. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 
i 


to announce that she has Removed to 31, Bronprsnpurr- 
VILLAS, Kiipurn, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 


\ Iss JULIA ELTON will sing ‘“* The Weaver” 

(Miss Kate L. Ward's new and successful Ballad), at 
Mdme. Sainton-Dolby’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, June 6. 
Duncan Davisor & Co., 244, Regent-street. 


ISS KATHLEEN §. COPELAND, of the 

Royal Academy of Music, gives instruction on the 
pianoforte, lessons in harmony, &c., either at her own resi- 
dence or at the residences of her pupils. References :—Mrs. 
Anderson (Pianist to the Queen), Lady Thompson, Jules Bene- 
dict, Esq., &c. Terms on application to Miss Copeland, Selby 
House, -common, 8.W. 


Ms BERRY-GREENING: requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


N ISS SOPHIE FREEMAN (Soprano), from the 
Conservatoire, Brussels, is open to Engagements for 
Concerts and Oratorios. 5, Grove-terrace, Bradfo: 


























to _ care 





, Yorkshire, 


R. SANTLEY will Sing ‘‘ONLY TO LOVE,” 
A composed by himself, at Mdme. Sainton-Do]by’s Concert, 
at St. James’s Hall, June 6, 1870.—Published by Cramzr & Co., 
201, Regent. street, Ww. 


R. HARLEY VINNING will sing L. Emanuel’s 

new song, “The Charm,” at St. George’s Hall, 8th June ; 
Clapham, 10th; St. James's Hall, 10th; Hanover-square 
Rooms, 24th ; St. George’s Hall, 26th. ‘Address, 28, Old Bond- 
street. 











J. RUMMEL begs to announce that he 
e intends visiting London for the ensuing season. 
Pianoforte and singing lessons we ted ee a for. Address, 
J R., Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ONDON OPERA, CONCERT, and CHOIR 
AGENCY.—The leading 2 a = Foreign artistes may 
be engaged for Opera, Oratorios, public or private Concerts, 





Societies, concert vers, managers, and entrepreneurs gene 
will find that hur business can be transacted through _4 
medium of the Agency with the least possible trouble to to thew 
selves, = the greatest possible d h, and at no extra ex- 
mse. ents are also made afte the Continent and the 
nia — —Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co, 20, Charing-cross, 





Se Bazaars, Hebrew Weddings, Read- 
ings, Meetings, and Balls.—The QUEEN’S a Ag 


Apply to Mr. Hall—ROBERT 
COCKS, Proprietor. 








J For te to Mr. 
Me -R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce | Wivineen, manager. it up 10, GRD ng FRG 
© ORGAN FOR SALE OR HIRE. Oak case, 


Pratten’s 


that her GUITAR RECITAL 
DAY, JUNE 15th, 1870, at Three 
Cavendish when she will 


square, 
whose names will be duly £150. Also other instruments, larger 
aanounced. dme. Praiten will selections from the , 
of Sor, Guilian, Verma shun, an her own ; | 001d at low 


38, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 





two* manuals, 14 stops, -_ complete 


op & Starr's Organ Factory, 


bourdon. Price 

, fs oe Tage rk 0 
ph Phe E works now 
, Marylebone- 


Sixth thousand. Price 3s., bevelled cloth. Tlustrated. 
ISTORY OF THE PIANOFORTE, with an 
Account of Ancient Music and Musical Instruments, by 
Epaar Bainsmzap. 
**Contains the créme de la créme of the subject.”— Examiner, 
“The subject is well handled in a popular form,”—G@raphic. 
**Serviceable and pleasant.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Interesting.” —Echo. 
** Every one interested in music will read this valuable little 
book.” —Musical World. 
“ Most interesting.” —Court Circular. 
‘The best account of the piano.”—Morning Advertiser. 
Cassntt, Parrsn, & Gatrix, London and New York. 


EF, H. COWEN’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 

PIANOPFORTE SOLOS, ’ 
“ Twilight Reveries ” (two numbers). Dedicated 

= desire) to H.R.H. the Crown Princess of 





coe corn OC OB 
Fairy. Flowers,” “‘Moreeau de falon «4... e0eee 40 
“Nocturne” .... aaa eocsseee 8 O 
Song, ‘‘ Love's Rope" obese Gees’ 8 0 
Duet, ‘*’Tis sweet in the shade ot the lofty trees, » 40 


Lamporn Cock & Co., 68, New Bond-street, London. 


Just Published, 
Tar Turrp axp Conctupixe VoLumE oF 

ELSH MELODIES, with Welsh and English 

Poetry. By TALHATARN, CEIRIOG HUGHES, and 
THOMAS OLIPHANT, E (Honorary Secretary to the 
Madrigal Society). Arrange “as Solos and Quartetts, with 
Accompaniment for Harp or Pianoforte, by JOHN THOMAS 
(Pencerdd Gwalia), Bi ary of the Cantatas, ‘‘ Llewellyn,” 
“Bride of Neath Valley,” &c. &c. Priee one guinea; cach 
number separately, 2s, Chorus parts, 8d. per page. 
Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-strect, London. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS will PLAY his new 
pianoforte solo, ‘‘The —— March” (Welsh National 
Air, from his Recollections of Wales), at his Concert at the 
Queen's Rooms, Hanover-square, June 17. 
Ropert Cocks & Uo., New Burlington-street. 
H! DOUBTING HEART. Mr. A. 8S. Garry's 
latest Song, post free for 18 stamps. ‘This setting of 
Miss Proctor’s Ce ry little song, shows purity of taste and 
musical feeling.”—Vide Edinburgh Courant, June 2, 1870. 


HE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER, transeribed 
for the Pianoforte, by Gro, F, Was, 4s., free by post for 
24 stamps. ‘‘ Pleasing and effective, the variations are iant 
and telling, both an excellent piece for practice and an exceed- 
ingly pleasing drawing-room p' ece.”—Vide Brighton Gazette. 
USIC.—ELEMENTARY WORKS. — The 
“ Spectator,” speaking of Mr. Hamilton's Works observes 
— His didactic treatises in every branch of the art, the fruit of 
an intelligent mind, aided by large experience, are by far the 
most useful works of their class extant.” 
—— ton’s Modern Instructions for Singing. 40th Edi- 
tion, 
Hamilton's celebrated Dictionary of 3500 Musical Terms, 98rd 
Edition, price 1s. 
Hamilton's celebrated Miniature Course of Harmony and Com- 
on gg in the Form of Catechisms. Five Books, each 25, 


d 8s. 
on Lamilton’ 8 Rudiments of Music. % 6d. 
Hamilton's Elements of Harmony. 1s. 6d. 
Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for Pianoforte, 787th 
Edition, 4s. 
Appendix to ditto. By G. F. West. 6s. 
HE ELEGANT BALLAD of the DAY is FAR 
AWAY. By Miss M, LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 
“There is great beauty in this melody.”—Standard. The same 
aes —~ Pianoforte. By Carl Luini. Each free by post for 18 


“Tae: Published only by Ronmar Cocks & Co., New Bur- 
lington-street, and may be had everywhere, 











Now ready, Novgt1o & Co,, London, 
SACRED CANTATA, 


in ROOMS, wala faye Early Application is invited for) “‘ BLOW YE THE TRUMPET IN Z) WN!” 


Sofa securing available 


By C. WARWICK JORDAN, Mus, Bac. — 
Price, handsomely bound, 5s. ; in paper covers , suitable for 


tageous terms made wich. the Composer 





STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
Throat, in — 2s, 


T UEEN. 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 
277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





XTON, DERB 





M®. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S SUMMER}, 


sea 


CONCERT SUES Sennens Ses 
Cottell’s eee’ # 


Church 


YSHIRE. 
ANTED, ae ORGANIST and CHOIR MAS- 
TER.—¥or particulars, apply (with references) to the | affections of 


D:. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
and and removing 
cng gd ay sever dg] per weed ab | 





“MONOGRAM CAPRICE,” latest con) ‘sitions of 
and | Wiiits Pars for for the Pia 





+» Who val 
Hinge Eager, Wr formed priuan 


of a century, and t 
— ¢ of the es 
RISH DIAMONDS,” ‘MUSIC BOX,” and ea ee Bey 9 fg Re 4 








Programmes of 
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A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
SesEale TAPIOOA BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 

For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Brotha, &c, To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Gayvetin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
ghants, Belgrave Mouse, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 
Vv 


Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 80/., 96/., 40/., per dozen, 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 80/., 36/. —,, 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/ 


These wines are warranted genuine. 


” 


“XENIA. 


NEW SCENA 





BPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR 


MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON 


BY 


HERR MEYER LUTZ, 


From tux “Times” ov Jone 29. 


‘Last not least Maile. Nilsson sang in Italian a new Scena 
hy Herre Meyer Lutz, entitled ‘Xenia, the Sclavorlep Maiden,’ 
two of the themes of which have all the gracemi 24 4 quaint 
charm of national melodies.” 


Faom tun “ Datry Teneanarz’ 
‘Malle. Nilsson also made a great effect in a Scena ensitled 
‘Xenia’ by Herr Meyer Luts, a decidedly clever composition, 


for which it is safe to eal popularity, and which on this 
eccasion Was most vociferously encored.” 


ye June 30, 


On the Title-page there is an admirable Likeness of 
this eminent Artiste. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


zg WwW 8 0 N G -” ° 
—_——--- a d, 
Tho Story of a very Naughty Boy ........ leigh 8 0 
When my thirsty Soul I steep ....T. M. Mudie 8 0 
Lime Trees by the River...... G, A. Macfarren 8 0 
Star Crowns of Heaven , .-Tiddemann 8 0 
Fareed cc cccececce -.- Rosa Barton 8 0 


Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, ‘Ree -atreet, W. 


EW SONGS BY JULES BENEDICT. 








‘“*HALOYON DAYS.” 
* BOCOHINA.” 

“ON THE MOUNTAINS.” 
Wonrps py tux Hox, Mas, NORTON, 

Composed for and sung by 
CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
Post free for 26 stamps each. 
Craman & Oo., 201, Regent-street, 


MDLLE. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO,'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
WEST STREET. 

A large Stock of First-class Instru-| pine 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out | 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken, 





CBAMER & 00.’3 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





SONG S&. 


ENGI, oh P. 
a elland ... 


vice from the Ucean (B). STeTSTETETE TE 
¢ alin and storm (A Contrast) | on 08 
Daughter of the Snow (“ The Snowdrop’ y. 
Go, forget me . sunset eee eeee 
I would I were a child again’ o0 00 00 00 obeeee ve 0s 
Land of my love .. 
Little cares the Robin. Song ( 8). 
May time (s) ... . 
Parting, The | (Her last words at) one 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep (B) . 
She wore a wreath of roses . 
Why chime the bells so merrily (The ‘New Year's come) .. 


GABRIEL, VIRGINIA, 
Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (s) .. 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song .. 
Little Golden Hair - Venice) i in D'and & i (s) 
Regret thee! .... 
Separation . 





(Sang by Malie. I. Gitlies) 








BD C6 BO BD O8 Co C9 BO GO Co Co CO Oo F 


Sonne 





SMART, x. 

Bright be her dreams (c) ... 
Charge, Chester, charge (Bb). 
Day is done, The .c) .. 
Do you think of the days that are © gone, Jeanie. 
Hopes of my heart .. 
In the sunny hours of May .. peeeees 
I dream of on at morn, in A flat (1 ). 60 v0 60 00 00 60 00-80 60 
Ditto, in F ( POTTTTTETETTTiy 
I'll tell re. © rd like to ‘be & rose. 
I stood beside a streamlet (c) , see 
Look from thy lattice, in a) . 
Ditto, inD ... 
Miunesinger’s dream (p i 
Magic of a Flower, - 
Ditto, in £ flat (B) . 
0 do not chide me .,.., ° 
0 d Love and the new, The . ee 
° tell me, shall my love be mine .. 

a uita, in E flat (?),.. - 
Dit O,inC .... 
Price’ pour Elle (Young Emmeline) (c (o) ‘e 
Pure in heart shall meet again, =  h 
Rose of Ma 60 60 be 008 
Rhine Maic en, The eee, 
Gunning .. &' yea 
Sir Brian the Bold OD 0k. 65-on bees. abaverne 000 e0 0000 
Soldier’s Wife, The 
Semeer night | silver light beautiful ‘ight ‘ia ® ‘at 
and F) eee 
Tell me, sweet Ze phyr ‘te »). 
The Broken Ring. Song (o) . 
Thinking of thee (c) . 
Through nay 6 a and change (o) . 
‘l'wo names, ° 
i the Spring ( (o) 
Young Emmeline (Priez pour ’ Eile) ic) : 


HATTON, J. rs 
A maiden stood a the shore (8), (vung ed soane, 


cee eee en eeee 





BO bo Co BO BO BS BO BS OE EEE TTS TIE SE 


Cente ee eee ee 









Parepa) ..seseees 2 
Messenger, The, (n) sung by Pischek) 83 
Carivle, The, or Christmas sleigh ride ., 2 
Revenge (»), (sung by Staudigl)..,... 8 
Come five with me, and be my love, in B flat () cocccces & 

Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor — covceveccceconee B 
Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye, In OC ......scececeeeeee 2B 
Ditto, in K flat (n) ee seeeeeeecessesesee @ 
llow proudly they ll hear of this at home, eorvccsceccoece @ 
King Christinas (3s) trevevoceveseccoes @ 
Man of War (8), (sung by Herr Formes). coccccee 8 
Under the greenwood tree, in F (Robin Hood) (n) coesee @ 
Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves) .,...... 2 
Who brin; me fresh paene (Raney Seng soveveee 8 
I dreamt pw 6 Get ae eoececerereevesseconesecce & 
PRG S BOB oo 00 00 00 00 0 6000 co vcccenvcepesccccsocoae. & 
Hope, GWeot BOpe coco cccrcccccececccccccecpesoccccoes B 
BAUME MO MOTO co ccccccccceccecccccccccccccecceccccocce B 
Thd Cartale Po cccccccccsceccccccccccccccsccceccoeccoes @ 
Tho Bridal mots. 000 rccccccevecececccnccevsccscccece @ 
SULLIVAN, ARTHUR 8. 
eee eee (from Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest”) in > 
Ditto in B Aisi (ou euug by Mine Banks). cvedeoeespecstonses & 
Bride from the TETITIITITTT ITER ETL TT eee 
GOUNOD, 
Bone be het (trope) i ie). 2 pegncnenenecce 4 
Courtly dove, in A an 4), (#8 eres 
Fair the rose of love is , (oung by Mdme. Sharia ; 8 
Fairer than the morning .. 2 
Far ter ln his lowly state “Trem in Dani C0) - 3 
For lack of gold he left me (“ Irene”) in pa 8 
Gold and gray, in Fand D .. 8 
Last ida the young day blushing (“irene”) in k " 
and C (8) .... oe 
Hero to Leander, in'D ana". ee ; 


rT ty OY, oe be ccsescese 
tae © (s) 


ee eeneee 


She alone charmeth my sadness, in G and EB (s).......... 
BLUMENTHAL, J. 


Die ever caves eee eeeee 


aes Rie by Mame. Sherringion ° 


t ve me back my heart, in G(s) .. 
ita, tate Pas Sass wee, SUNG <-- a 


DOT MC. 0 oe 00 0 0000 00 08 08 
eee ee eee ee) 


The ru, ao th disaptidied simplified’ accompaniment (t), 
: antica (t).. " 

Thoughts of tee, PR catia wes 

wae oy) eT eapagaganegchnteg itoehi tees fa 






oe Hee # Hee whee 
ce aac cacceaoo 


LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, BRGENT @IBERT, W. 


ecaancooacoooc™ 


SONGS OF vax RHINELAND. 


eee 





GQ TURD EATS’ SONGS 
Bvseass SONGS 
GOLetE SS SONGS 
V OLKSLIEDER 
Qaaore with special Symphonies and Accom. 
paniments by AbgaTo RanpgGosR. 
RANSLATED by L. H. F. pu Terrgavx, 
0 German words attached, 
0 
0 
. Now Published. 
No.1, TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 
THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag. 
THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kuhle n Grunde) 
GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 


FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 

RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen thn nicht haben.) 

THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell, 
THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 


ehen. 
9. THE TORGET- ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht. 
10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 
11, HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in 


Ferne.) 
12. TUK SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied, ) 
13, MAY SNS. Be am Morgen.) 


14, HOPE. (Die Ho mg.) 

16. ag pow isi (Es kann ja nicht immer so 
16. me SOLDIER'S LEAVETAKING, (Abschied der 
(Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 


ehenden Soldaten. ) 
17. 1AGO's TOAST. 

18, THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensunger 
und der Nachtwétchter. 
(Das Veilchen 


) 
19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN, 
20, GLADNESS GLYT OF GODS, (An die Freude.) 


eso erE 


und das Madchen. ) 


PRICE 38s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued, 


eaceaeosaoae coooeeeeseseseoeeoeaeaeooeeasaesaoaeoo 


"There is more in them thar in the vast majority of song 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Hra. 

** Both music and words are far in advance of the general run 
of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper, 


ORAMER & Co, LIMITED, 201, Regent Street W. 
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ONE YEAR NEARER HOME, 





qt 

Oh! bells, that in yon turret swing, 

What is the burden that ye sing 

To men who to earth’s phantoms cling 
As through the world they roam ? 

It is, that howe’er bright the eye, 

However sweet be love’s pure tie, 

Or beat the heart with fond hopes high— 
We’re one year nearer home! 


II. 
. A twelvemonth nearer to the crown, 
When life shall lay its burdens down ; 
To bear no more earth’s smile or frown 
That to all mortals come : 
To those bowed down with grief or care— 
To homeless, suff’ring, ev’rywhere, 
How sweet the message that ye bear— 
We're one year nearer home ! 


Dexter Sire. 








PROVINCIAL. 


The performance of Mr. J. F. Barnett’s ** Ancient 
Mariner,” in Cambridge has called forth much 
eulogium in that city. Musical opinion concurs in 
considering that the novelty of the subject and its 
mode of treatment may be said to have placed its 
composer above many more ambitious contemporary 
musicians. The Cambridge Amateur Musical Society 
performed the cantata, and the solo parts were 
admirably sustained by the Misses Doria, Mr. 
Nelson Varley, and Mr. Poole. 





Mr. Frederick Younge’s Company are playing with 
great success at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. 
On Manday last ‘‘ Caste’? was performed by Misses 
Brunton, Dyas, and Benyon; Messrs. Younge, 
Craven, Canninge, and Ray. ‘ Play” is announced 
for next week.——Bernard’s “ Turn of the Tide” 
has been revived at the Prince of Wales Theatre. 
Miss Maria B. Jones plays the principal character 
as before.——Miss Susan Denin, the American 
actress, has been re-engaged at the Amphitheatre. 
——tThe Theatre Royal will open on Whit-Monday, 
with Miss Plessy Mordaunt as Frou-frou. 





The Theatre Royal, Manchester, has not been so 
well attended during the run of Mr. H. J. Byron's 
‘* Cyril’s Success,” as the merits of the piece and 
the acting is concerned. J! is certainly the best 
acted piece produced on these boards for a long 
while, and deserves to be revived at a time when 
theatre-going is more general and more agreeable 
than it is in May. Miss HE. Hamilton took 
her benefit on Monday in the ‘ Ticket-of-Leave 
Man” and ‘Midnight Watch,” and _ to-night 
Mr, Fred Bvorill takes his farewell of the Man- 
chester public, He has been a great favourite 
for a number of years, and the regret at losing 
him would be much greater were the feeling not 
general that he will have a better field for his 
talents in London, where he goes to join the Hay- 
market company vice Mr. Compton. In no matter 
what line of character he takes, Mr. Everill is always 
careful and conscientious, and as he is a versatile 
actor, London playgoers are gainers by his removal. 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, Miss Furtado, and Mr. H. J, 
Byron, are announced for to-morrow, 

A concert was given in the Antient Concert Rooms, 
Dublin, on Saturday evening, to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the birth of Moore, The attendance was 
not large. The program consisted principally of 
Irish airs selected from those familiarly termed 
‘Moore’s Melodies.” The band of the 43rd 
Regiment, under the direction of Mr, Clarke, was 
preseut, and performed Benedict’s overture, ‘‘ The 
Lily of Killarney,” an Irish national quadrille 

founded on some well-known airs, an Irish air with 
variations, by Mr. Levey, introducing a cornet solo, 
which was brilliantly executed by Bugle-major Weir, 


Mr. J. Sullivan was applauded in “Doth not a 
meeting like this make amends,” and in the cava- 
tina ‘Hear me, gentle Maritana.” Mr. Fletcher 
Baker gave “ Old Ireland, you're my darling,” in 
which he was encored. Mr. Walker performed on 
the concertina the “ Last Rose of Summer,” the 
“ Bard’s Legacy,” a fantasia on Irish airs by Case, 
and ‘“‘Savourneen Deelish.”” Mdme. de la Vega 
Wilson, by whom the concert was got up, was 
absent on account of illness. 





A concert was given at the Rotunda, Dublin, on 
Saturday last, in honour of Moore’s birth-night. A 
peculiar feature was that neither the principal so- 
prano (who was also the concert-giver) nor the 
conductor made their appearances, otherwise the 
concert passed off very well.——Professor Glover 
gave a concert in aid of the funds of Mercer’s Hos- 
pital, at the Antient Concert Rooms, on which 
occasion he produced for the first time an original 
composition of his own, “St. Patrick at Tara.” 
The work is one of considerable merit, and was 
much applauded. A concert for pianoforte and 
orchestral accompaniment, also by Professor Glover, 
met with warm and well-deserved approval. It was 
most creditably played by Miss Glover. The prin- 
cipal artists were Miss Lina Glover, Miss Fennell, 
Mr. Hemsley, Mr. Peele, Mr. Richard Smith, and 
Mr, Grattan Kelly. The Theatre Royal is now 
closed.——The Dublin Exhibition Palace has been 
purchased for a sum of £60,000 by Sir Arthur 
Guinness, the great Dublin brewer. It is supposed 
he intends placing it at the disposal of the citizens, 
under proper supervision——-The last Philhar- 
monic Concert took place on Friday ; Mrs. Joseph 
Robinson’s Cantata, ‘*God is love,’’ formed the 
principal part of the program, We shall notice the 
concert in detail next week. 











THE OPERA: 
Thé production of ‘Le Nozze di Figaro” at 
Drury Lane on Saturday attracted a large house, 
owing to the intention of Mdlle. Nilsson to make 
her début in the character of the Countess. This 
assumption was frustrated by the lady's hoarse- 
ness; and Mdlle. Réboux played the part—thus re- 
peating an assumption the merits of which— 
musical and dramatic—we have already criticised, 


Susanna. 
excellent refinement which distinguishes his igaro. 


coarseness. 
but never vulgar. 


evoked. Mr. Santley’s Almaviva is well-known 


Signor Rinaldini. 


voice and was well received. 





and a cavatina from “ Der Freischiitz.” 


duet, ‘Oh, ever thus from childhood’s hour,” was 
Fendered by Mr, and Mrs, O’Donoghue, and encored 


Glover’s 


Marguerite—with an alacrity worthy of all com- 
mendation. The part of playing substitute for a 
favourite artist is a very unthankful one; and this 
service has been twice or thrice rendered by Malle, 
Réboux before so cheerfully and efficiently as to add 
many to her admirers; her exertions were fully 
recognised, and during the piece she was most 
enthusiastically applauded. 

At Covent Garden ‘‘ Le Nozze,” “ Dinorah” and 
* Faust” have been the performances of the week. 
Mozart’s work cast with Malle. Tietjens, Mame. 
Lucca and Malle. Sessi, could not fail to draw a large 
house. The familiar figures of the two first ladies 
in the parts of La Contessa and Cherubino moved 
gracefully through the opera: the “ Voi che sapete” 
was encored as a matter of course, and the arietta 
“Sul aria” achieved a like compliment. Mdlle, 
Lucea's Page is a well-known impersonation. As 
Susanna Malle. Sessi was better suited than in some 
of her late attempts. The “Deh Vieni” was at 
least pleasantly sung. Sig. Cotogni’s Figaro pre- 
sented a bustling and appropriate impersonation, 
and in “Non pid andrai” he did himself full 
justice. 

On Tuesday “ Dinorah” enabled Mdme, Patti to 
add to her successes in the part of.the distracted 
Bretonne. Nothing was omitted in the assumption 
calculated to charm; and the result was a really 
finished performance. Her cradle song, her address 
to the shadow, the scene of the recovery—indeed 
the whole course of the opera while Dinorah is on 
the stage gave evidence of high artistic powers, 
The other characters were sustained by Signor 
Graziani, Signor Mario, Mdlle. Scalchi, Malle, 
Baumeister and Signor Tagliafico, The first lady 
enjoyed an encore for the aria ‘* Misera Dinorah.” 





CONCERTS. 





Schumann's graceful string quartet in A minor, 
No, 1, Op. 41, opened the Musical Union Matinée of 
last Tuesday. It was exceedingly well played by 
Herren Jean de Graan, Ries, Bernhardt, and L, 
Lubeck, It would hardly be possible to exceed the 
expressive elegance with which the first allegro, the 
intermezzo in the scherzo, and the adagio were 
rendered. No better concerted chamber piece could 
be selected for the first appearance of a pianist, than 
Mendelssohn's well-known D minor trio; the music 


But the performance was interesting in other|calls into play all the pianist’s best qualities, and 
respects: M, Faure played Figaro, Mdlle. Lewitzky | the material is so familiar that all can recognise 
appeared as Cherubino, and Mdme. Volpini enacted|at once, the 


excellences of the artist, 


Of the first we may point out the|Upon this occasion, the piapist was Monsieur 


E. M. Delaborde of Paris, the string parts 


Thoroughly mercurial, he never degenerates into| being in the hands of Herren de Graan and L, 
Figaro with him is gay and brilliant, | Lubeck. A very few bars of the first movement 
As for the humour of the | sufficed to show that M. Delaborde possessed. a 
character, that was admirably displayed in the | splendidly impulsive attack, well contrasted with a 
“Non pid andrai,” in which he banters the | delicate and sensitive touch. 
debonnair page now turned soldier. Mdlle. Le- | quality told pre-eminently in the Andante, and the 
witzky is a charming Cherubino—full of self-|dramatic Allegro and Finale were delivered with 
possession, delightfully en rapport with the cha-| extraordinary fire and decision. One of the most 
racter, and singing with a spirit and ease} sunny and cheerful of Beethoven's string quartets, 
which, joined to her charming yoice and. ex-|the one in A, No, 5, Op. 18, came next, 
cellent school, justify this young lady’s claim |cution evidenced careful rehearsal, and well con- 
to the foremost rank among lyrical artists. | sidered effects. 
Mdme, Volpini made her mark as Susanna; sang | brought forward with infinite piquancy, light, and 
with exceeding expression “ Deh vieni non tardai,” | shade, In this composition Herr Jean de Graan 
and in ‘*Crudel perche” with the Count bore her | made his last appearance of this season, having 
share in the encore which that charming duet | during his short visit abundantly proved his claim 


The last named 


Its exe- 


The points of the Andante were 





- | to a place in the first rank of executive artists. His 


The other characters were well sustained by Madame | return will be looked forward to with considerable 
Corsi, Signor Foli, Mr, Lyall, Signor Raguer, and | interest. However suspiciously novelties in instru- 


mental mechanism may be regarded, it must be 


On Monday “ Martha” was given with the same | allowed that if the pedal-pianoforte makes Bach's 
capital cast which we have already noticed—the | noble contrapuntal organ studies better known to us, 
exception being that Mdlle. Cari played Nancy.|than the searcity of good concert organs at 
Malle. Cari is a new comer at this house, though | present promise, its introduction at the Musical 
she sang at Covent Garden in April, and later at| Union matinées, and at other classical chamber 
the Crystal Palace. She has a pleasing contralto | concerts will be justified. This instrument may 


also open a new field in pianoforte music, and 


On Tuesday “ Roberto” was repeated. On| certainly presents great advantages in the ren- 
Thursday another disappointmeut occurred through | dering of arranged 
Malle. Nilsson’s illness. The lady had played on|strument M. Delaborde performed upon had @ 
Tuesday but was unable to make good her recovery. | pedal compass of three octaves, and was manu- 


orchestral music. The in- 





,|Mdlle. Réboux again undertook her réle—that of | factured by M. Pleyel Wollf, of Paris. His 
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principal solo was Bach’s Toccata in F, for the 
organ, with pedal obbligato. Its execution dis- 
played great skill and power, and the pedal passages 
were given with marvellous accuracy and certainty. 
M. Delaborde played this movement somewhat 
faster than it is usually taken by our organists. 
The music, of course, suffered from the want of 
continuity of tone; thus, in the long-sustained pedal 
passages, M. Delaborde found it necessary to repeat 
the notes at intervals, which he did with due regard 
to rhythmical integrity; still the long-drawn, re- 
flective character of these passages was lost. He 
also slightly changed, and took some of the notes of 
the final cadences an octave higher, in order to 
increase the breadth of this point. Very charming 
was his playing of Schumann’s No. 4 of the ‘ Es- 
quisse pour le piano a pedales,” Op. 58, and one 
or two other short solos. 

Mr. Kuhe’s concert is always a prominent event 
in the season. On Monday afternoon it was 
crowded with a brilliant audience, principally of 
ladies. The artists engaged afforded a powerful 
attraction: the list including Mdlles. Christine 
Nilsson, Liebhart, and Carola; Miss E. Wynne, 
Mdmes. Sinico, Monbelli, Trebelli-Bettini, Lemmens 
Sherrington, Lancia, and Patey; Signori Mongini, 
Bettini, and Foli; Mr. Santley, Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
and others. Mr. Kuhe presented some of his own 
compositions—a light and sparkling piece, and an 
étude de concert—and displayed his acknowledged 
ability as a pianist. In a duet for pianoforte 
and violoncello (Mendelssohn’s Sonata in D 
Major) he was admirably supported by Signor 
Piatti. Mdlle. Nilsson’s appearance was naturally 
hailed with delight, and the encore after the 
“Traviata” scena was spontaneous and loud. 
Another encore was given to Miss Edith Wynne 
after Mr. Randegger’s composition ‘‘ Only for One ;”’ 
Mdme. Patey achieved a like honour for a ballad by 
the same composer. Mr. Molloy’s new song “ The 
Wandering Jew,” sung by Mr. Santley, is curiously 
unlike that musician’s usual style; but the magni- 
ficent delivery of the artist left no qualified convic- 
tion as to the success of the composition so long as 
Mr. Santley shall choose to sing it. A spinning- 
wheel quartet (that from ‘‘ Martha”’) went admirably, 
as may be readily imagined when we state that the 
singers were Mdlle. Nilsson, Mdme. Bettini, Signor 
Bettini and Mr. Santley. 

No concert is more pleasant to attend as regards 
the comfort of the visitors and the general arrange- 
ments of the room than Mr. Austin’s annual soirée 
at St. James’s Hall; and none surpasses it in 
artistic interest. This year Mr. Austin secured 
Madlles. Sessi and Tietjens, Misses Edith Wynne 
and Fennell, Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, and Signor 
Graziani; and Mr. Sims Reeves made his first 
appearance since his return from Italy, and was 
warmly received. Miss Fennell, who comes from 
Dublin, made a very good impression. Madlle. 
Tietjens displayed her magnificent style in the scena 
from “Der Freischiitz;" Mdlle Sessi sang ‘* Ah 
fors’ 8 lui; Signor Graziani gave two operatic arias; 
Miss Kate Roberts skilfully executed Mendelssohn's 
Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, and the ‘ Har- 
monious Blacksmith.”” The accompaniments and 
general management of the concert were confided 
to Mr. Benedict’s careful hands ; and the accommo- 
dation was, as usual, perfect. 

The third of the series of the London Glee and 
Madrigal Union's afternoon concerts took place on 
Thursday at St. James’s Hall. The following were 
the principals :—Miss J. Wells, Miss Eyles, Mr. 
Baxter, Mr. Coates, Mr. Land, and Mr. Lawler. 
Among the best of the part-songs to which Mr. 
Land's choir did ample justice were Stafford Smith’s 
five-voiced glee, “ Blest pair of Sirens,” and Spof- 
forth’s unaccompanied glee for four male voices, 
**L'ape e la serpe.” Miss Jane Wells displayed her 
fine voice in Handel’s * Let me wander;” Miss 
Eyles was encored in an old ballad. We 
must not omit to notice a very meritorious new 
glee (four voices), written by Mr. Coates, which 
gained a prize last March from the Round Catch 
and Canon Club. It is full of beauty, and was well 
sung. 


Mr. Hallé’s fourth pianoforte recital on Friday 


presented a well-filled room, and the usual ad- 
mirable exposition of masterpieces. This season, 
we may remind our readers, is apportioned to the 
rendering of Beethoyen’s solo sonatas: those of 
Friday being the 27th, 28th, and 29th Opus—other- 
wise the so-called ‘‘ Moonlight” sonata, the ‘ Pas- 
toral,” and the sonatainG. How deftly these are 
executed by Mr. Hallé all the world knows from 
frequent opportunity. Herr Stockhausen was the 
vocalist as before. 

We omitted in our last to notice the fourth con- 
cert of the Schubert Society, which took place on the 
20th of last month, the second part of the program 
formed by vocal and instrumental compositions of 
Benedict, including his sonata for violin and piano, 
fantasie on ‘* Der Freischiitz,” ‘‘ Rock me to sleep,” 
“Ange adoré,” &c. The composer, who played his 
sonata with Herr Heermann, was received with 
much applause, and recalled at the conclusion of 
the piece. The members who appeared were Miss 
Amy Strangways, Miss Simester, Miss d’Etienne, 
M. Waldeck, Miss Lucy McManns, Herr Schratten- 
holz, Herr Schuberth. Mr. Benedict, Herr Schrat- 
tenholz, and Herr Schuberth were the conductors. 
The last concert of this season, Herr Schuberth’s 
benefit, will take place on Thursday, June 16th. 

Mdlle. Ida Henry gave a morning concert at the 
Beethoven Rooms on Saturday last. The artists 
were: vocalists, Miss Megan Watts, Miss Marion 
Severn ; violin, Herr Louis Ries; violincello, Signor 
Piatti; pianoforte, Mdlle. Ida Henry; conductor, 
Mr. A. Thouless. The program included Trio in E, 
Op. 83 (Hummel), Herr L. Ries, Signor Piatti, and 
Malle. Ida Henry ; Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1 (Beethoven), 
Malle. Ida Henry; Adagio and Finale, from Violin 
Concerto (Mendelssohn), Herr L. Ries; Fantasie- 
Stiick, Pianoforte and Violoncello, Op. 86, No 1 (J. 
Raff), Signor Piatti and Mdlle. Ida Henry; Solo 
Violoncello, ‘Adagio et Barcarola ” (Marino Faliero) 
(Piatti), Signor Piatti; Valse Caprice, d’apres 
Schubert, No. 6 (F. Liszt), Mdlle. Ida Henry; Miss 
Megan Watts sang ‘‘ Ave Maria,” by Cherubini, and 
‘«Frozen tears’’ (Winter’s Journey), (Schubert) , Miss 
Marion Severn gave Randegger’s ‘‘ Sleep, dearest 
sleep,” with violoncello obbligato; and “ The lady 
of the Lea,” by H. Smart. The numerous audience 
were greatly pleased. 

On Friday evening last, Mr. Henry R. Bird gave 
his annual orchestral concert at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, which were well filled. The principal 
features of interest in the program were Mendels- 
sohn’s overture ‘‘ Calm sea and prosperous voyage :” 
the pianoforte concerto in D minor by the same 
composer, Beethoven’s grand symphony in C minor, 
and Weber’s overture to Preciosa. The band 
composed entirely of amateurs, sixty in number, was 
conducted by Mr. Bird, and proved that they had 
been carefully taught. A fine execution was given 
of Mendelssohn’s concerto, and was heartily 
applauded. Mr. Arthur Sullivan conducted this 
work, and contributed to the success of the concert. 
Miss Marian Severn, and Mr. Cummings sang 
during the evening, and Herr Franz Ries contributed 
a solo on the violin. 

The concert given by Signor Marras on Wed- 
nesday, May 25th, at his residence, 10, Hyde Park 
Gate, attracted a numerous and fashionable au- 
dience. The program was very interesting. In 
Mercadante’s trio for three tenors, ‘‘ Che tento che 
spero,” Signor Marras was ably supported by Mr. 
H. B. Harvey, and Mr. McDougal Joy. Miss Ste- 
phens made a very successful début in “ With 
verdure clad;” when she has required more ex- 
pression and animation she may hope to take a 
good standing. Miss Edith Wynne and Miss Angéle 
were encored in Signor Marras’s brilliant duet 
“La voce del Ciel.” The concert was thoroughly 
successful. 








THE THEATRES. 


An excellent story poorly dramatised and badly 
represented: such is Mr, Charles Reade’s ‘' Free 
Labor” at the Adelphi. The play, which was 
produced on Saturday, is a stage adaptation of Mr. 





Reade’s stirring novel, ‘‘ Put Yourself in his Place,” 
which from month to month bas left readers of the 
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Cornhill Magazine on the tenter-hooks of suspense, 
Powerfully conceived, vigorously told, none of Mr. 
Charles Reade’s stories has surpassed this one in 
the art of keeping the reader’s interest thoroughly 
alive from first to last. Every one knows how 
straight and undeviating is Mr. Reade’s path through 
the track of fiction: not a word is wasted, not an 
unnecessary pause made: he goes swiftly on, tells 
his tale in the directest fashion, and leaves the 
moral and reflection to be suggested by the action 
rather than the author. In addition to this 
admirable conciseness, he presents us with glimpses 
of his epigrammatic power; he is full of happy 
mannerisms, is in fact thoroughly original. There 
is a downrightness about his characters which make 
one take to them at once. His heroes are really 
heroic—no puling sentimentalists ; his heroines are 
warm flesh and blood—a trifle sensuous here and 
there, but that is characteristic of Mr. Reade’s 
writing throughout. Now all these good qualities 
disappear when his stories are put upon the stage. 
First of all the poetry of description goes, as a 
matter of course. Next the sensuous beauty goes. 
Swelling limbs, splendid shoulders, columnar 
throats, and the rest of the charms of which 
so much is made in the novel, cannot 
be brought before the eye, if they are not in the 
stock company. In a book, a gorgeous creature can 
be made to glide into the room like a swan, with 
undulations of a lithe lovely form, and eyes swim- 
ming in liquid azure. But let an actress enter 
L. U. E.; and see how much of this picture she will 
realize. For these reasons Mr. Charles Reade’s 
dramas disappoint people who have read his books ; 
they fall so far short of the imagination stirred by 
his novels. But to those who have not read his 
books, his plays are incomprehensible. They have 
not sufficient stage art to be complete in themselves ; 
they bewilder all who do not know beforehand the 
events of which they are broken illustrations. Mr. 
Reade is a great novelist, but he is not a clever 
dramatist. An ordinary stage hack would probably 
surpass him in turning his book into a play. Here 
is this most spirited story of “ Put Yourself in 
his Place” turned into a disjointed play. Tho 
book is full of strongly defined characters and 
a well arranged sequence of events. It tells 
of the troubles and final triumphs of a 
Northern workman, Henry Little, who is made 
the victim of the trades unions, first as workman, 
then as master. He is forced from his employer's 
service by all the other men striking because 
Henry can do more branches of labour than one, 
and earn more than they. He then sets up & 
forge in a deserted church, and pursues his work 
stealthily by night. Here he is attacked by ruffians 
in the pay of the Unions, whose object is to ‘do 
for” Little altogether. He barely escapes with 
life ; gives up forging and takes to inventing. He 
hits upon a mechanical improvement which pro- 
mises to realize his fortune. But the Unions blow 
up his factory, and he himself is believed to be 
killed in the ruins. Actually he has started for 
America, to sell his patent there; but his letters 
home to his ladylove have been intercepted by a 
villain, and she, to please her father, and believing 
Henry dead, accepts this villain, and they are 
married on the day when Henry returns home. 
Heart-breaking scenes naturally follow ; and at last 
it is discovered that the marriage is no marriage, 
having been performed by a man out of holy orders. 
Vengeance is dealt out upon the villain, who has 
helped the trades to injure Little; and the lovers 
are made happy. The fortunes of Little are shared 
throughout this story by a magnificent and true- 
hearted girl, Jael Dence, whose beauty is of the 
massive order in which Mr. Reade delights, and 
whose ‘strength is as the strength of ten,” like Sir 
Galahad’s, and her heart equally pure. This woman 
loves Henry, but sacrifices her own wishes to secure 
his union with a beauty her superior in rank. It 
was principally in the realization of these two girls 
that the play failed on Saturday. Miss Carden, the 
lady beloved by Little, was made a mere walking 
lady; Jael Dence, a simpering chambermaid. The 
best impersonation was decidedly Mr. H. Neville’s 





Little—an excellent piece of acting, such as we. 
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looked for from an artist of Mr. Neville’s mark. 
There is nothing of the prig in Little’s character, 
though a less acute actor might make the character 
offensive. But Mr. Neville fitted it to a marvel; 
looked the strong, sturdy, brave British workman ; 
forged real steel at a real forge with a dexterity 
worthy of Hallamshire; and engaged in a fearful 
combat of five, as though he had studied half 
his life under Mr. N. T. Hicks. Mr. Ashley 
played fairly the gentlemanly villain of the 
piece; and Mr. Phillips and Mr. Leigh Murray 
at least did not disgrace their réles. We wish we 
could say as much for the subordinates. The 
scenery and mounting of the piece were worthy of the 
Adelphi in its most careless days. The celebrated 
Adelphi guests came up as fresh and merrily as 
though for the last five years all London had not 
been laughing at them. With the exception of the 
forge in the church, which was presented in 
picturesque fashion, scenery and appointments wore 
the shabbiest air; and to make it still more depress- 
ing the house was only half full. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Mr. W. 8S. Woodin displays the contents of his 
carpet-bag to large audiences at the Egyptian 
Hall. There is no entertainment before the 
public that has so long stood its ground against 
rivals and imitators. The Albert Smith room, 
which Mr. Woodin has made his head-quarters, is 
most elegantly fitted up and decorated. Mr. 
O’Connor’s scenery is a treat in itself. The views 
of the Thames Embankment, the Houses of 
Parliament, the Greenwich Observatory, the 
Tower, and Richmond Hill are amongst the best 
specimens of scene-painting. Of Mr. Woodin’s 
general performances there is no occasion now to 
speak, because they are too familiar to every class 
of reader. To them there is now added for the 
first time at the Egyptian Hall, the dining-room 
scene, written for him by Mr. John Oxenford. It 
has proved a great hit. The curtain rises upon 
the familiar box in a humble restaurant, and, by a 
series of rapid movements and clever impersona- 
tions, Mr. Woodin keeps up an amusing dialogue 
between three persons, two of them appearing 
alternately in their separate enclosures—the one 
a gruff irate bearded diner, who is a terror to the 
cockney waiter; the other a namby-pamby youth 
of the beardless type, who, in his turn, is 
terrorised by the badgered serving man. The 
only fault of the sketch is its brevity. This 
improved program is to be given until further 
notice, 

—_—_—_—_—_— 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 





Yesterday the first popular combined féte of the 
season took place, and the many special attractions 
drew a large concourse of visitors. The weather was 
beautifully fine, and the majority of those who 
arrived early spent the morning in roaming through 
the grounds, which never looked more charming than 
at present. At three o'clock a billiard-match was 
played by Messrs. J. Roberts, jun. (champion), and 
W. Cook jun. (the ex-champion), the table (a new 
one by Messrs. Thurston) being placed in front of 
the Handel orchestra, the seats upon which afforded 
an excellent view of the game to numerous specta. 
tors. The game, which was one of 1000 up, excited 
much interest, and ended in a victory for the 
champion, who beat his opponent by 226 points, 
The best breaks made by either player were, by 
Cook, 107 (including 13 consecutive spots), and 68 
(20 spots); and by Roberts, 123 (11 spots), and 90 
(23 spots). The game lasted nearly three hours, 
and while it was being played Randegger’s comic 
operetta, “ The Rival Beauties,” was performed in 
the temporary theatre before another section of the 
visitors. The characters in the piece, which met 
with a very favourable reception, were represented 
by Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Elena Angle, and 
Messrs. W. H. Cummings, Maybrick, and Marler, 
and the composer himself conducted. In the early 


mental music was given on the upper terrace by the 
band of the Coldstream Guards, under the direction 
of Mr. Daniel Godfrey. As the evening wore on, 
and the time fixed for the pyrotechnic display drew 
near, the pleasure-seekers began to congregate on 
the slopes and terraces, and before dusk every piece 
of ground overlooking the upper series of fountains 
was taken possession of. The display proved ex- 
ceedingly brilliant, and was seen to advantage, the 
breeze wafting the smoke away from the spectators. 
Several new features were introduced—notably, a 
pair of floral devices of great beauty—which elicited 
general admiration; whilst the most interesting 
items in previous exhibitions were retained. At 
one time the whole of the park was lighted up with 
coloured fires, producing a most charming effect, 
and the great fountain jets, as well as the terrace 
fountains and water temples, were illuminated in 
full play. The usual grand bouquet of innumerable 
rockets concluded the display. The Palace was 
lighted up until eleven o’clock. 





THE AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. 





Nineteen performances of the Passion are given 
in all. There will be repetitions on the 6th, 12th, 
and 25th of June, the 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th, and 
3lst of July, the 7th, 14th, 2let, and 28th of 
August, the 8th, llth, 18th, 25th, and 29th of 
September, the latter closes the series. The prices 
of admission are three florins (not six shillings) to 
the first stalls, and two florins 24 kreutzers to the 
second. These possess no advantage over the pit 
seats (indeed the view from them is worse) except 
that one is in a more elevated position, is elbowed 
by a more exclusive class of society, and is pro- 
tected from the sun’s heat by a scantling. 
The best seats in the building, were it not for the 
sunshine, are those full in front of the stage and 
behind the orchestra. The rate for them is 
1 florin 45 kreutzers, whilst those immediately 
above them are the even florin. The poorer 
members of the congregation—that is the right 
word in this connection, for their demeanour 
showed that they regarded it as a semi-religious 
rite, not as a stage show—well-behaved respectful 
people, were ranged in the rows of seats to the 
right and left of the pit, the tariff for which was 
fixed at 48 kreutzers and half-a-florin respect- 
ively. ‘There was no applause at any period 
except at the end, and then it came from a French 
group, and from the looks with which it was 
received, seemed to be regarded as an imperti- 
nence by the simple, earnest folk of the locality. 
The staff of the leader of the orchestra was held 
by the schoolmaster of the village, who also gave 
the time to the choruses. 

At the close of the overture the chorus entered 
from the wings. The Coryphous, a tall, hand- 
some bearded man, led the moiety that came in 
from the right, and the principal male singer that 
which came in from the left. The Coryphous 
delivers the prologue. The chorus then fall back, 
taking up their stations to the right and left on 
the forestage, and, as the curtain rises, discover- 
ing a tableau, sing a rhymed description of its 
meaning in choruses, and interspersed with airs 
and duets. The first illustration is ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.” The Garden of Eden is represented, 
blooming apple-trees prominent in the foreground, 
one of which, with a large rosy crop on its 
branches, was intended for that which bore the 
fruit of knowledge. On arising ground, in the 
middle of the garden, stands the angel, a young 
man in cloudy azure and white, with the flaming 
sword. Adam was personified by a strongly-built, 
bronzed man, with matted hair; his fine limbs 
were covered with tights, and a fleece hung round 
his loins ; he stood in an attitude well expressing 
conscience-stricken horror. To his right, and 
nearer to the garden gate, cowered beneath a 
bush the shame-faced Eve, with her long golden 
hair streaming in tangled skeins over hershoulders. 
This first tableau was earnest that the Mystery 
had been presided over by an artistic spirit. The 





part of the eyening an open-air concert of instru- 


void of crudity and art-school stiffness. On the 

curtain descending, the chorus, still singing, take 

up their former position in a measured way. On 

the curtain rising again, an extremely beautiful 

scene was exhibited. A large cross was discovered, 

an angel encompassing its foot, and before it, 

bending in mute admiration, a charmingly-dis- 

posed crowd of flaxen-haired children. At this 

portion of the play, the chorus, sinking to their 

knees, and raising their hands in graceful unison, 

sing a beautiful bymn of thanksgiving to the 

Almighty. The chorus retire as the curtain falls, 

to rise again almost immediately on the opening 

of the actual play, or rather Mystery. 

A triumphant strain bursts from the orchestra 

as the head of a procession emerges from the back 

of the street on the right, crossing the stage with 
exultant mien. First come little children, then 

youths and maidens, all dressed in the supposed 
costume of the time; the host bear with them 

palm branches, which they strew on the ground, 

and in some cases, they spread their garments 

also, as recorded in the Sacred Scriptures. The 

middle-aged and the old of both sexes singing an 

anthem of jubilee follow, and group themselves on 

the stage around our Saviour, who enters with the 

mass of people riding on an ass led by one of 
them, and carrying a waving branch of palm in 

his hand. Meanwhile the Pharisees and the 

Sadducees, and the learned in the law, come upon 
the scene angrily, doriding the multitude who 

greeted Jesus, and showing their hatred to the 
proceeding, and their chagrin at the reception 

given to the Galilean. The “Man of Sorrows” 

was represented unexceptionably, if one could 

divest one’s self of the strong impression that all 

representations of the kind must savour more or 

less of irreverent familiarity. Joseph Mayer, the 

villager intrusted with the part, is about the age 

and figure that corresponds with the character ; 
he is tall, of an imposing presence, symmetrically- 
built, with regular expressive features of an olive 

tint. His fine intellectual forehead rises over 
eyes full of a quiet melancholy, and the same 
serious, thoughtful, almost suffering expression is 

borne out by the entire cast of countenance, and 
by the delicately-formed and fine lips shaded bya 
pencilling of black moustache and bordered by a 
wealth of beard that gives him a singular resom- 
blance to the portrait of the Saviour by Rubens. 
His rich dark hair, parted in the middle, added to 
the illusion which was created by his entire look 
and gait, his outward seeming of moderation, 
virtue, and self-denial. When he descended from 
the ass the illusion was unbroken ; every step and 
attitude was dignified, had a certain majesty about 
it, and the tones of his voice were musical and 
the enunciation most distinct. He was clad in 
the costume to be seen in most of the altar pieces 
of the Roman Catholic churches in southern coun- 
tries, a violet robe and an outer garment of an 
amaranth hue. His feet wore sandalled. The 
utmost accuracy was aimed at in the attire of the 
Jewish priests and doctors of the law. Caiaphas, 
who rushed in with the others, was impersonated 
by a fine-looking man gorgeously apparelled. 
His garb was one shine of gold on ground of 
satin ; on his breast was displayed the traditional 
plate, fashioned after that worn by Aaron—a 
piece of embroidery some ten inches square, con- 
taining twelve precious stones in four rows, on 
each of which was engraved the name of one of 
the tribes of Israel. This breastplate was fas- 
tened to the ephod, a sleeveless vest of fine linen, 
with purple, blue, and scarlet interwoven; then he 
had his upper vestment of blue with pomegranates 
wrought upon it, and on his head a mitre of fine 
linen with a yellow plate bearing the Hebrew 
inscxiption of ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord” in front, 
and two half moon-like cornua tapering from the 
end. The Rabbis wore robes of black with biretias, 
both bound plentifully with bands of gold. There 
could not have been less than three hundred per- 
sons on the stage at this time, mixed in a most 
dlaborately devised confusion. The action of the 





grouping was highly effective, natural, and easy, 


welcome to Jerusalem takes place on the fore 
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stage, but in the recess bebind the curtain the 
interior of the Temple is represented, with its 
money-changers and dealers in full swing of busi- 
ness activity. Christ enters, drives them out with 
the cord of his girdle, upsets their tables, and 
ecatters their money. A realistic colouring is 
given to the episode by the escape of three doves 
from the upturned basket of a birdseller. ‘“ My 
house is a house of prayer, but ye have made it a 
den of thieves,” the very language of the book— 
is cast by the Saviour at the retreating herd as 
he re-enterson the stage. The multitude renews 
its hosannas for the king that cometh in the 
name of the Lord “lowly and riding upon an 
ass ;”’ the Pharisees with their ostentatious phylac- 
teries raise their shouts of ‘‘ Moses is the only 
prophet,” and their followers in the garments 
fringed and tufted on the border, the ignobile 
vulgus of Jerusalem, join in the howl. The crowd 
divided into two factions, the partisans of the old 
order of things on one side, the followers of Christ 
on the other, the ‘‘Man of Sorrows” takes leave 
of the people previous to his departure for 
Bethany, and the curtain falls. 

The acts of the sacred drama are of two kinds: 

the chief acts are those representing the life of 
the Saviour, but there are intermediary tableaux 
taken from the Old Testament and employed in a 
typical sense. The first are called the Handlung, 
or action of the drama; the second are termed 
Vorstellungen, or scenes. Between the first and 
second parts of the action, a Vorstellungen was 
presented of the selling of Joseph into captivity. 
This is a type of the betrayal of Christ into the 
bondage of sin and death. After that the Hand- 
lung recommenced, representing a session of the 
Sanhedrim, presided over by Caiaphas in his gor- 
geous raiment, all clinquant with gold. Beside 
the high priest is seated another Jewish dignitary, 
Annas, sumptuously vested, wearing a like double- 
peaked mitre, and having, in addition, a venerable 
white beard, which imparted to his figure the 
genuine patriarchal look. Caiaphas, the Urim 
and Thummim glittering on his breast, rises 
several times in the course of the discussion as to 
what should be done with Jesus. Most of the 
doctors of the law take part in it with a marvel- 
lous semblance of interest, speaking with the 
zealous quickness and earnestness of manner of 
strong political partisans on the night of acrucial 
debate or of advocates in our own courts of justice. 
The Rabbis in black and gold are seated before 
two tables covered with scarlet cloth in the fore- 
ground. A money-dealer who had been chased 
out of the Temple enters and declares that he 
knows Judas, one of Christ’s followers, and will 
undertake to persuade him to betray his master 
fora bribe, Thus finishes the scene, 

The next Vorstellung opens with a picture of 
the young Tobias taking leave of his parents, 
followed by another of “ the loving bride bewail- 
ing the loss of her bridegroom.” Whilst this 
picture was before us, a beautiful canticle was 
sung by the chorus. Both illustrations were in- 
tended to typify the adieux of Christ to Mary. In 
the Handlwng which succeeded, Christ appears in 
the streets of Bethany and enters into the house 
of Simon (to which he is asked to dinner), where 
Mary and Martha await him. The scene changes 
to the interior, where a repast is spread, to which 
Christ and his companions sit them down. Martha 
is all eagerness in her hospitality, but Mary, when 
she enters, drops at the Saviour’s knees, washes 
his feet with her tears, dries them with her long 
tresses, and afterwards pours the pot of precious 
ointment over his head. Martha is the first female 
character in the piece who has q passage to speak. 
At the end of the repast the Virgin Mary makes 
her apparition on the scene, to take leave of her 
son before his departure for Jerusalem, and 
this brings down the curtain. A modest rustic 
beauty they have chosen to fill this risky réle of 
Mother of Christ—a rosy creature with a finely 
chiselled contour, a row of pearly teeth, with soft 
brown eyes and brown hair, confined by a blue 
nun-like veil, Round her forehead a white band 








is worn, and under her chin a broad gamp of 
linen, like those used by the inmates of Roman 
Catholic cloisters. Her gown, which falls in 
graceful folds, is of the colour we know as Solferino. 
The acting of the Virgin in the little she had to 
do in this instance, was marked by much thought- 
fulness and quiet matronly dignity. Her voice 
had in it a thrill of exceedingly womanly softness, 
The one point in which she fails—in which, 
indeed, most of these village artists of her sex 
fail—is in her movements. They are not—to 
be critical (and if we are not critical, we are 
nothing)—exactly sylplilike or fawnlike, but ever 
80 little heavy, as those of people accustomed to 
carry burdens. 


The fourth Vorstellung presents us, in its open- 
ing tableau (accompanied by a jubilant chaunt, 
commencing “ Jerusalem, Jerusalem ’’) King Aha- 
suerus raising the Jewish captive Esther, to the 
throne of Persia, and sending away the proud 
Vashti. The chorus, in their song, make Esther 
symbolical of the new Church built up by our 
Saviour, and the downfall of Jerusalem and the 
old Hebrew religion. The corresponding Handlung 
present us Christ and his followers on their way 
to Jerusalem. The Master rests an interval on 
the stage, weeping over the sinful city and fore- 
boding its doom. As Christ leaves, the eleven 
true Apostles follow; but the unsteady Judas, who 
had been hanging back, remains, undecided how 
to act. It appears at one time as if his better 
feelings had gained the mastery of him, and he is 
about slowly to leave, when two of the dealers of 
the Temple enter, and calling him by name, pre- 
tend that they are willing also to hecome followers 
of our Saviour, if their conversion should prove 
advantageous to them in a material sense, Upon 
this Judas shows them significantly his empty 
purse, and complains of the extravagance, not only 
permitted, but approved by Christ in Mary Mag- 
dalen’s act of anointing him with ointment worth 
three hundred sequins. The money-dealers, find- 
ing him in the mood, tempt him to betray his 
Master, und, after an inward struggle, he 
consents. This is the conclusion of the fourth 
scene. Judas Iscariot was the great character 
in the Passion-Play, and must have felt some of 
the emotions he was charged to reproduce. If he 
did not he could not have reproduced them so 
truthfully, and this will be admitted to be the 
height of dramatic art. The soliloquy of this 
sandy-haired traitor and informer, in intention, 
assuredly was not one to commend him to ad- 
miration, yet as he went out there was a sort of 
subdued hum of approbation difficult to be 
restrained—so great is the ascendancy of genius. 

The fifth scene introduces the best-peopled and 
best-managed tableau yet—that of the Israclites 
gathering manna in the wilderness of Shur. The 
typical nature of this picture hardly requires com- 
ment. Christ crucified is the Bread also which 
comes down from Heaven. In the portion of the 
play which immediately succeeds this is made 
evident to the plainest sense. Peter and John 
enter, commissioned by their Master to follow into 
the house the man they should see fetching water 
in a pitcher, and to demand of the owner where was 
the guest chamber that they might eat of the Pass- 
over. Peter and John are done to the life—the 
former, an elderly man, bald on the crown, is the 
strong, yet vacillating disciple of the Book; the 
latter is the sweet youth. The scene with the 
water-carrier, filling his vessel at a conch-like 
fountain on the right, was excellent, but for the 
stagey strut and voice of this servant, who inevit- 
ably reminded one of a “super” at Drury Lane, 
who had been suddenly elevated to the dignity of 
a talking part. This fellow had his usefulness, how- 
ever; he was the exception that proved the rule of 
goodness. ThePaschal Supper, howbest to describe 
it? Happily Leonardo da Vinci has painted a 
picture, and that picture, as near as could be was 
presented inthe theatre of Ober-Ammergau. The 
table, the viands, and vessels upon it, and those who 
sat there, were the same. John was an animated 


photograph from the canyas. When Christ took 
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off his mantle and wrapping a towel around hig 
waist in order to go round and wash the feet of 
his apostles—an operation which was done with 
every dignity and decency—there was just one 
suppressed mocking laugh of Voltaire behind 
me. The brave peasantry saw nothing ridiculous 
in it, neither did the nobles who were pre- 
sent; for do not their King and the greater Kaiser 
of Austria perform the same ceremony to twelve 
beggars annually at Easter? During the progress 
of the Christ, with his calmly-earnest features, 
from one to another, a strain of soft music broke 
tremulously in waves of sound from the back of 
the building. When the sop was given to Judas 
with the command, ‘‘ that thou doest, do quickly,” 
the traitor started up with fierce, hywna-like eyes, 
the bread still adhering to his lips and moustache— 
it seemed as if it would choke him were he to try 
to swallow it—and rushed frantically out. The 
perplexity of the Apostles who remained, and their 
anxiety to learn who was the destined betrayer (for 
the words to John were pronounced in an under. 
tone) were graphically depicted. 

The sixth scene shows us a tableau of Joseph sold 
by his brethren to the Midianite merchants, who 
count their twenty silver pieces on a tree stump. 
This was prefigurement of the betrayal to the Jews 
—that which the Handlung now coming calls before 
the mind. First, we have a sitting of the Sanhe- 
drim once more; Judas is present, makes his 
market, and leaves with two of the Jews on his 
dirty errand ; then we see, in the seventh Vorstel- 
lung, which contains the actual arrest in the Garden 
of Olives, a tableau representing Adam earning his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. Our first parent, 
surrounded by scanty crops, rests his foot on a 
mattock half driven into the seil; nude boys are 
around, one little fellow holding a large red apple in 
his hand, as if to reproach the mourning, sunburnt 
Eve, with the loss of the birthright she had sold for 
a frivolous curiosity. A second tableau—borrowed 
from the Second Book of Kings—shows us the 
treacherous greeting to Amasa by Joab, David's 
general, who, seizing his beard, as the custom was, 
under pretence to kiss him, plunges his dagger into 
his breast. 

The play here becomes intensely dramatic—the 
Garden of Olives, with all that happened in it, is 
brought beforeus. This scene brought in mid-day, 
and the Corypheus came forward to announce there 
would be a delay of an hour to permit the audience 
to refresh themselves. At one o’clock bang went a 
cannon-shot, and the audience streamed back for 
the opening of the second Abtheilung, or part, ; 

This commences with the picture of the buffeting 
of the prophet Micaiah, because he warned King 
Ahab not to go to war with the Syrians, and is 
followed by the scene of Christ’s appearance before 
Annas. The Jew awaits the news of his arrest with 
great anxiety ; at length Judas arrives in person and 
announces success, and Annas tells him, ‘‘ Your 
name shall live for ever.” The Saviour next enters 
the house of Annas bound and escorted by soldiers, 
and is led out on the balcony, where he is questioned. 
Finally, the prisoner is sent by Annas before Caia- 
phas. We have a picture of the stoning of Naboth, the 
Jezreelite, by order of Ahab, who coveted his vine- 
yard; and also of Job and his comforters, and in the 
action which corresponds Christ is confronted with 
false witnesses before Caiaphas and the council of 
priests, and quotations are read from|three books of 
the law to prove that he deserves death. § The pose 
of Caiaphas is really majestic in this scene, as he 
delivers his soul in rolling sentences from under 
that imposing mitre that now is sheltered by 4 
gorgeous baldaquin. An inner curtain here falls to 
permit of a front scene, in which Judas’ passes, and 
expresses his intention to seek Caiaphas, that he 
may undo the evil he has done. His conscience 
already begins to sting him, Then we have the 
waiting-room of the guards in the high priest's 
hall, with the familiar episode of Peter’s denial 
of his Master. There is yet another scene, & 














painful one, where the soldiers bandage the eyes 
of Christ, strike him and spit upon him, and chal- 
lenge him to tell them who did it; and then arrives 
the first tableau of the tenth Vorstellung—Cain with 
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his brother Abel, stretched dead by his blow beside 
the sacrificial altar. This is preface to the end of 
Judas, who presents himself before Caiaphas to beg 
off him whom he had betrayed; he is derided, and 
casts down before the priests the accursed silver— 
hastens out of the council-hall, and we next see him 
in his last act. tearing his girdle from his waist, 
snapping off the dry branches of a blasted apple-tree, 
and attaching himself to a bough at its top. The 
curtain descends as he is ‘ going to his own place.” 
The prophet Daniel, condemned by Darius to be 
thrown into the lion’s den, is subsequently brought 
before us, as introduction to Christ’s forced visit to 
Pilate. The Saviour, flanked by helmeted guards, 
is led to the baleony of Pilate’s house, where he is 
placed under a standard with the letters $.Q.0.R., 
surmounted by the golden eagle. These letters 
should be 8.P.Q.R., but perhaps the good folk of 
Ober-Ammergau have some hidden import of their 
own in the change. The scene of Christ before 
Herod is very fine. The ruler of Galilee, magnifi- 
cently apparelled and seated on a throne radiant 
with gems and gilding, has much of the mien we 
are apt to associate with our own ‘ bluff King Hal.” 
Herod did his mockery of Christ, his gibes and 
sneers, almost in a contagious fashion, so natural 
was he, The prisoner by his orders was clad in a 
purple mantle, and a reed put in his hands 
as sceptre. ‘Ha! ha! What a King is there!” 
laughed Herod, and the courtiers sardon- 
ically joined, as courtiers will. “Off with 
him to Pilate again,” and the _ captive 
was dragged another stage on his way of agony. 
When we again revert to the Old Testament it is 
to witness the presentation of ‘ Joseph’s robe with 
blood besprent ” to his father, by his brethren, who 
had sold him. Another tableau presents Abraham 
about to offer up Isaac on Mount Moriah. Back 
to the presence of Pilate, who wishes not to have 
his death upon his hands, Christ is borne anew, 
scoffed, scourged at a pillar, covered with a white 
shirt for derision, a crown of sharp thorns placed 
on his head, two rods held diagonally across it by 
four soldiers so as to force the prickles into his 
brow. This passage from the Passion is set before 
us with a grim literalness that makes women and 
the tender-hearted shut their eyes. In the next 
Yorstellung, which concludes the second part, 
Joseph is conjured up before us as_ he 
rode in triumph among the Egyptians—a 
gorgeous arrangement of scenery and composition 
of group—and afterwards we have the Israelitish 
sacrifice of the scape-goat. The jinis of the second 
act is a lively reproduction of the scene under 
Pilate’s baleony when he washes his hands and 


- breaks his baton of office, and the mob howl for 


Christ to be killed, and Barrabas—an admirable 
felonious figure, hair over eyes, down look, coarse 
brown home-spun, tied with rope, and bare feet— 
to be released. It was one of the richest in colour 
and most stirring in the entire play. 

The third act of the Mystery is shorter in text 
than those that precede. The opening Vorstellung 
is designated ‘‘ the Way of the Cross,” and contains 
three tableaux, the first representing Isaac carrying 
up to Mount Moriah the faggots to light the fire on 
which he himself was intended to be sacrificed; the 
second designed to portray the preparations for the 
raising of the brazen serpent by Moses in the wilder- 
ness; the third picture brings before us a view of 
the brazen serpent as set up, and Moses pointing to 
it, before the assembled multitude. As the curtain 
rises on a country landseape, a young man comes on 
to the forestage—Simon the Cyrenean. He pauses, 
hearing a noige from the street to the right; he 
hesitates, but finally resumes his journey, and 
is turning in the direction of the tumult, just 
as the procession which had caused it comes 
on the scene, headed by a Roman soldier, mounted 
on a dapple grey horse, bearing the Imperial standard. 
A centurion, the baton of command in his right 
hand, marshals a body of .troops, who escort our 
Saviour as he totters under the weight of the Cross. 
A soldier roughly accosts Simon, takes him by the 
Shoulder and shoves him under the rood, when 
the procession again moves onward. Meanwhile 


their arms emerge from a side street, and with 
tears in their eyes compassionate our Lord, who 
addresses them in the memorable words of 
Scripture beginning, ‘Daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not for me.’’ As the procession passes on 
towards the hill appointed for the execution, the 
Virgin Mary, bent with sorrow, slowly enters, 
accompanied by John and Magdalen, and follows 
its course in the distance. This whole passage— 
one of the most painful in the Iliad of our Lord's 
suffering—is put on the boards with a force that 
brings it home to the senses as if it were a scroll 
from the passing life of every day that was being 
unfolded. 

The chorus, on entering for the sixteenth Vors- 
tellung (which is entitled ‘Jesus at Golgotha”), 
have changed their briglit-coloured mantles for 
others of sable, and wear mourning wreaths instead 
of gilt circlets that crowned them before. They 
sing to a soft musical accompaniment an invitation 
to the audience to come with them to witness the 
last suffering of Him who redeemed us by His 
blood. This is rendered more solemn and striking 
by the muffled sound of hammering which is heard 
from behind. On the music ceasing, the curtain 
rises, discovering ‘‘the place of the skulls.” The 
two thieves are already impaled, their arms turned 
back and tied over the arms of the cross. Our 
Saviour is nailed on the Holy Rood, which lies on 
the ground, but is immediately lifted to its position 
and fixed at the base. It-was the painting that 
Albrecht Durer drew, vivified and plain in the 
moonlight under the clear canopy of God’s sky to 
all. How true is every detail, the mocking soldiers, 
the executioners going in a grim, tradesmanlike way 
about their business, the centurion formal as a 
veteran adjutant; the standard-bearer, sternly still 
on his grey steed; the mob, the writhing thievés, 
and the symmetric figure in the midst. Nothing 
that is related in Holy Writ was wanting, the 
filling of the sponge with vinegar and conveying 
it to his lips on a branch of hyssop to quench 
his thirst, the conversation with the thieves, and 
the conversion of one of them, the division of his 
outer garments by the executioners, and the spear 
put to the side. The legs of the thieves were 
broken by resounding blows of india-rubber clubs 
which gave the process a repugnant reality, and 
their limp bodies were taken down from the 
respective crosses and borne away. Mary came in, 
with her Magdalen and others and Jobn; next 
follows the Consummation, as a messenger, rushing 
in affirighted, announced that the veil of the Temple 
was rent asunder. The Virgin, red-eyed, drops 
sobbing to John’s shoulder, and Magdalen, her long 
blonde locks floating downwards, kneels, clasps the 
foot of the rood and embraces it. 

The descent from the Cross was not similar to 
that shown in the celebrated picture of Rubens in 
Antwerp. Joseph Meyer had been in his painful 
position for three-and-twenty minutes. Depending 
for support on a sort of console for his feet, a 
disguised girdle at his waist, and a band at the back 
of his head, while the arms were kept extended by 
clamps of iron bending over the fingers and connect- 
ing them to the timber; he must have had a strong 
trial to his nerves and powers of endurance. The 
cross is some twelve feet high. He states that 
his position on jt for such a length’of time is 
very fatiguing to the muscles of the chest, and 
by the wished-for moment when he is taken 
down his hands are quite blue and bloodless 
and the arms numb as when one happens 
to have got a limb under him in sleep so as 
to impede the circulation. His removal from 
the Cross had to be performed very gently to 
obviate the danger of an attack of apoplexy froin 
the sudden return of the blood to the channels 
which had been shut against it. A ladder was 
placed at the back and another in front. A man 
got up on that behind, took away the crown of 
thorns, and drew the clamps; Joseph of Arimathea, 
in a rich garment, mounting on the steps of the 
ladder, between the crucifix and the audience, passed 
up the folds of a fine linen cloth, these were passed 
under the arms, and by degrees the body was 











fell, and there was a deep respiration from the 
spectators. The Resurrection, which comes next in 
order, is analogically typified in two tableaux from 
the Old Testament, to wit, Jonas in the act of being 
cast forth by the whale, after threo days’ confine- 
ment in mother-earth, and the destruction of 
Pharaoh's host in the Red Sea to represent the 
victory, through redemption, for the chosen stock. 
The closing scenes of the Passionschauspiel were but 
the familiar episode to all Bible students, finally a 
tableau of the Glorified, with a pink and white 
banner held aloft, standing on an eminence, sur- 
rounded by His mother and His faithful disciples. 
This brought the curtain down for the last time, and 
the chorus poured forth a jubilant final Hallelujah 
as the church clock struck five. 





REVIEWS, 








(Cramer & Co, Limrrep.]} 
“ Over the merry Campanian Plains.” 
Words by Henry Frrencu. 
BorpEsk. 

One of the most charmingly piquant little 
pastorals we have heard for a long time; its quaint 
phrases impress the ear at once, and haunt the 
memory for a long while after the sounds have 
ceased. The verses too are very pretty. The key 
is F, 6-8 time, and the air ranges from C to F, 
eleven notes, 


Ariettina, 
Music by Lute1 


“The Sailor-Wife's Sorrow.” Written by Apa 
Monroz. Composed by Luter Borpese. 

There is a wWildness and abandon about this 
melody admirably suited to the spirit of the verses, 
and the song gives opportunity for effective contrasts, 
if interpreted by a singer with adequate powers. 
Such an one is sure to rivet the attention of an 
audience who can appreciate really good declama- 
tory music. The voice ranges from C to F’, 11 notes; 
key F, common time. 





[Lamponn Cock & Co.) 

“Come, May, with all thy flowers.” Words by T. 
Moorr. Music by Cuavpivs H. Coutprry. 

An unpretentious getting of Moore’s verses in 
2-4 time; the key D natural. The melody is pleasing 
and suitable to the words; the compass is from D 
to G eleven notes. 





“ Oh Charity, blest Gift of Heaven.” Words by 
Mrs. J. W. Sxacen. Music by Cravupius H, 
CouLpERY. 

We do not think the rhythm of these verses the 
best suited for music, but the composer has possibly 
done the best he could. The effect is however 
rambling and somewhat tedious. ‘The key isE flat, 
common time (the bar would have been better cut in 
half) the compass ten notes, D to F. 





(R. W. Ounivier & Co.) 


“4 Welsh Wanderer'’s Lullaby.” Composed by 
Groros L. E. Racorrr. 

This is a pretty cradle-song, both as regards 
words and music: with the latter indeed, more than 
usual care has evidently been taken. The key is 
E flat, 6-8 time, with a range of voice of 12 notes, 
CtoG. Beyond its lyrical merits, it has an addi- 
tional claim to consideration in being published on 
behalf of the Hospital for Sick Children, an insti- 
tution enlisting everybody's sympathies, and de- 
serving of all support. 











Ecciesiasticat Guutrons.—The monks of St. 
Swithun, at Winchester, were bold enough to 
carry a protest to the fect of King Henry, eked 
out by many floods of tears, to the effect that their 
bishop, who was also their abbot, had taken awa 
three of their dishes. ‘he King inquired wi 
great concern how many they had left, and, on 
hearing that they had ten, declared with a round 
oath that he was contented with three, and there- 
fore kicked out his gluttonous subjects, with a 
promise that in future their courses should be 








Some of the wives of Jerusalem, with infants in 


lowered, and was slowly borne away, the curtain 











reduced to the same number.—Food Journa', 
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CHILPERIC. 


BY 


HERVE. 





s. d, 
Complete Score with French words , ..Price net 12 0 
Piano Solo complete. i... 7 
Quadrille Illustrated) by C. Hy, R. Marriott oe 88 
Galop.... Do. 9 16 
Waltz Iiustrated) \ by F. iisgrave, ec ee 99 20 
Butterfly Song (English words)...... * 1 6 
Can you go - senna “Duet i ot ie 
My hope iso’er do, 90 1 6 


Published by Cramer & Co., ‘201, I, Rege ” street, W. 


NOW READY, 
by Post, Thirteen Stamps. 





Price 18.; 





THE STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


ROSs SINI. 


VOCAL SCORE, 
WITH PIANOFORYE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 





LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 





THE MESSIAH. 


COMPOSED BY 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 


ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 
BY 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 





Lonpon: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srreer, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 18. ; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 





THE CREATION, 


BY 
JOSEPH HAYDN. 
VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 


THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 





The clear type and small size of this Edition render it 
equally available for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for the hearers of the Oratorio. 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO, 





“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


COMPOSED BY 


FRANCESCO 1] BERGER. 
Price Four Four Shillings. 
CRAMER & C0, LIMITED, 201 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
Instituion in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro- 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition. 
The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :— 


£8 d. 4 s. d. 
Armytage, Miss F... 010 6 | Kinkel, Miss.. 010 6 
Bunnett, Dr. (Nor- Lewin, Miss Mary... 010 0 
CW) nccccccecee 3 2 OE De Esq... S.3°@ 
Baumer, Hf., Esq.... 1 1 0]| Mann, T. E., Esq 010 6 
Barnby, Joseph, Esq. 1 1 0| Newman, Miss 05 0 
Blagrove, H., Esq... 010 6| Nunn, J. HL, 
Cronin, Miss........ 1 1 0 (Penzance) .. 224.64 
Coote, Charles, Esq.. 1 1 0| Pollard, J. =; " Esq. 
Coote, C., Jun., Esq. 010 6 (Ramsg ate) .. 24.46 
Dawson, W. IH, (New- yee Esq. (Doug- 
castle-on-Tyne).... 1 1 0 | ee 010 6 
Forster, 8. A., Esq... 1 1 0 Ridgway,” J. * Esq. 
Gruneisen, C.L., Esq. 1 1 0 (Southampton) .... 0 5 0 
Gibbons, Miss (Ro- Thompson, Lady .. 2-2 0 
chester) . 010 6| Vera, Signor .... 010 0 
Hopkins, E. a. Esq. . 7 Weekes, 8. by _ (ety. 
Hemine, Joseph, Esq. 010 6 Mouth) ..ccccccee F 1 @ 
Hoskins, Miss(Poole) 0 5 0| White, Miss . - 010 6 





Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 63, 
New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Iustitu- 
tion, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, W. 








Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES, 


Per Year ° ee + 17s. 4d. 
oo ENCAT nw ee ee oo +» 8a. 8d, 
», Quarter .. as oe eo 4s. 4d. 
Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 


line (of eight words) afterwards, 

*.* CaRques AND Post-Orrice ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kina-street, Recent-sturet, W, 
Orrices: 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Street, W 
AND 
59, Freer Street, 

FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED, 








Ghe Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


mmilianeges 

It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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Miss Henrietta Hodson has taken a-leage of the 
New Royalty Theatre. 





A piece bearing the title of “‘ The Two Roses” is 
in rehearsal at the Vaudeville. 





M. Leopold Auer, the eminent Hungarian 
violinist, is daily expected from St. Petersburg. 





Miss Cleveland, who has long sustained the 
character of the leading tragedienne in Australia, is 
on her way home. 

Mr. B. Webster and Mr. H. J. Byron are to appear 
in the ‘“ Prompter’s Boz,” on June 13, at the 
Standard Theatre. 





Ten new operas make up the total of Germany's 
productions as regards the musical drama through- 
out a twelvemouth. 


Fifty-three MSS. were examined, of the cantata 
to be set to music for the grand Re-union Prize of 
the Institute in Paris. 





The Gazette Musicale, by a typical error, not 
uncommon in English words, talks of the success of 
a new waltz by Jules Klein, ‘I loive you!” 





Miss Lydia Thompson and Mr. Henderson have 
been fined at Chicago 200 dollars each (£40) for 
their assault on Mr. Story, the editor of the Chicago 
Times, 








Mr. A. C, Shelley has seceded from the manage. 
ment of the Surrey Theatre, which will in future be 
carried on by Mr. C. H, Ross, the author of ** Clam” 
and editor of Judy. 





The author of the new comedy, called ‘* The Two 
Roses,’ to be produced at the Vaudeville on Satur. 
day, is Mr. Albery, who adapted “ Doctor Davy,” 
and other plays, for Mr. Hermann Vezin. 





Mr. Brinley Richards announces the performance 
of a selection from his compositions, including the 
‘‘Cambrian War Song,” on June 17. We have no 
doubt that Mr. Richards will secure a numerous and 
appreciative audience. 





In St. Petersburg, at a military charitable concert 
for invalids, there were 100 singers of the Imperial 
Theatre, 370 military vocalists, 600 of the military 
bands, 50 drummers, and 100 instrumental soloists, 
—total, 1180 executants. Well done, Prussia, 
music seems to thrive there in all branche s, 





A brilliant performance was given the other night 
at the Odéon. The bills included the names of 
Ristori, Vieuxtemps, Faure, Brunet, Lafleur, and 
Aliri. The last-named gentleman is a French 
tenor, who for some years has lived abroad—of late 
in Italy. His return to Paris is welcomed by many 
admirers, 


Mr. Alfred Jaell is expected from Milan, at which 
city he has just terminated a most brilliant tour of 
concerts. Since the retirement of Rubinstein, no 
pianist is more popular on the continent than Jaell. 
For sensitiveness and delicacy of touch, and bril- 
liancy of execution, this pianist is certainly 
matchless. 





The five pupils admitted to compete for tho 
musical ‘‘ Prix de Rome” are now en cellule, where 
they will remain during the twenty-five days of the 
competition. The subject on which they are to try 
their respective strength is a cantata, entitled, ‘‘ Le 
Jugement de Dieu.” 





An American pianoforte maker has invented a 
colossal engine which is said to imitate the human 
voice “in all its registers,’ the shrillest notes as 
well as the most profound. The machine and its 
inventor are to visit Europe. “Sir” William 
Stevens is, according to some foreign journals, the 
name of the inventor. 





The Court Circular says that Mrs. John Wood, of 
the St. James’s Theatre, has received from some 
anonymous admirer a brooch of diamonds and 
emeralds, valued at £700. The anonymity of the 
sender was perfectly preserved; no name, no card, 
accompanied the present, simply on a sheet of note 
paper, ‘* To La Belle Sauvage.” 





The cruelties of acrobatism receive every day some 
new illustration. A man named Davenport, an 
acrobat, has died at Devonport from injuries in 
practising one of his feats. He was in the habit of 
allowing a stone to be broken on his chest with a 
hammer. The stone was broken without being 
noticed, and another blow given, from the effects of 
which he died. 





An annual concert given at St. Petersburg for the 
benefit of the sick was recently sustained by 1220 
executants, thus disposed: 100 opera singers, 370 
military singers,600 regimental bandsmen, 50 drums, 
and 100 instrumental soloists. Russian notions of 
art are generally big and barbarous. On the 
occasion in question there were more performers 
than auditors. 





The ode for the installation of the most noble the 
Marquis of Salisbury as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, which has been rey by the Rev. 
Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., M,A., &., for 
soprano voice, orchestra, and chorus, will be per- 
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formed in the Sheldonian Theatre on Wednesday, 
June 22, the day of the Enceenia, or commemoration 
of founders. 





The nature of the Passion Play now going on at 
Ammergau is not so calculated to shock English 
churchmen a8 sOme may suppose. One of our 
bishops has already betaken himself there, and is 
lodging with the Apostle Peter. The family of 
another English bishop, which has come over es- 
pecially for the Mystery, is stopping at Oberau at 
the head of the valley. 





An announcement having gone the round of the 
papers, stating that the celebrated spiritualist, 
Mr. D. D. Home, had been disinherited by his 
brother-in-law, Count Koncheleff, the famous Rus- 
sian millionaire, Mr. Home asserts the same to be 
incorrect. Both Mr. Home and his son “ are heirs 
under a deed of gift made in 1859.” There is a 
lawsuit now pending in Russia in connection with 
the question of heirship. 





A correspondent hopes that the organ about to be 
erected in the Hanover Square Concert Rooms will 
not be too large, but complete of its size. The St. 
James’s Hall Directors made a great blunder in 
pulling up the skeleton of a large, incomplete, and 
worthless instrument, now replaced by the present 
unsightly and inefficient instrument. The orchestra 
wants remodelling in the Hanover Square Rooms— 
the best in London for sound. 





The comedy called ‘‘ Molitres Masterpiece,” which 
Mr. Charles Reade announces for an early date at 
the Adelphi, is a version of “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme.” Miss Florence Terry, a sister of the two 
celebrated sisters Terry, will appear in the new 
play, and so will Mrs. Seymour and Mr. Vining. By 
the way, ‘“‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” is not 
generally considered Moliére’s masterpiece. 





Certain differences which had arisen between Mr. 
Wybrow Robertson, the landlord of the Vaudeville 
Theatre, and the managers, and which threatened 
to lead to litigation, have, we are glad to know, 
been amicably arranged, without’ any appeal to law, 
or waste of money. The landlord has now agreed 
to the reduction in the price of admission to the 
dress circle. It has been reduced from four 
shilling to three, 





A wild scheme is said to proceed from the brain 
of M. Bagier, of the Thé4tre Italien, Paris—- 
nothing less than a gigantic theatrical farming 
company, intended to regulate all the lyric houses 
in Europe, and having Paris for its central dep6t. 
M. Bagier thinks this association might buy up all 
the artists worth securing, and let them out from 


_ theatre to theatre and nation to nation. M. Bagier 


proposes also that America might be included in 
the scheme. 

The group of statuary by Gumery, destined to 
replace the celebrated group by Oarpeaux, which so 
shocked Parisian decency as to provoke an avenging 
ink-bottle, is described as that of three women 
lightly clad—in garments which ‘ more reveal than 
hide them.” They are in the posture of bayaderes— 
the arms poised above the head, the body about to 
dart into the dance. One turns her back upon the 
spectator ; the others present their faces. The one 
in the middle holds a thyrsis and a tambourine. 
The effect is said to very graceful. 





Sir Charles 8, Young and other amateur per- 
formers, gentlemen as well as ladies, are about to 
give a representation at St. George’s Hall, on behalf 
of a very useful society, ‘‘ The Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Union.” The pieces will consist of 
‘* A Thumping Legacy” and Lord Lytton’s drama of 
“ The Rightful Heir,” and the’ good services have 
been secured of Mrs. Hermann Vezin. The per- 
formance, which takes place on Tuesday week, has 
the patronage of the Earl and Countess of Lichfield, 
the Earl and Countess of Ducie, Lord and Lady 
=a” Lord Wharneliffe, the Nawab Nazim and 
0 




































































Twenty persons were drowned in an accident 
which has just occurred in Switzerland. The Choral 
Society of Vevey had been to Gruydres to give a 
concert for the benefit of an orphan asylum, and 
were returning by the valley of Alliérs, when some 
of them proposed an excursion on a lake which 
exists on the plateau of Jaman. That place is 
celebrated for a delicious trout, which the inhabitants 
fish for from a raft. Upon one of these about thirty 
of the company embarked, and had attained the 
middle of the lake, which is not above 600 yards in 
diameter, although very deep, when their frail 
support sank with them. Although nearly all were 
good swimmers, twenty were drowned. 


the manner of Gustave Doré, and the picture appeals 
strongly to the imagination and sympathies, as well 
as to the artistic sense of the beautiful ; but whether 
all this is not overridden by the sight of so much 
that is horrible is the question that arises here, as 
it does in so many of the painter's works, 





The 25th of May is a high day in Florence. It is 
called Calendi Maggio, and in olden times it was 
celebrated with great pomp. It is the feast of roses, 
Peasants and gardeners pour into Florence from 
dawn with thousands and thousands of baskets of 
roses, and carry them to be blest to the Duomo. 
They are deposited on the altar of San Zanobi for 
that purpose, and are then sold to the faithful. 
This part of the festa subsists, but nothing more, 
The rose-crowned dancers assemble no more under 
the arcades of the palaces, lovers no more decorate 
the houses where dwell their beloved with the majo 
an enormous garland of roses arranged in festoons 
over the porches and windows; they content them- 
selves with bestowing one rosa benedetta on their 
affianced one, and taking a quiet walk to Fiesole or 
the Poggio Imperiale. The days of idleness and 
rose-gatherings are over, and we may say with truth 





Rosherville Gardens is proverbially and pictorially 
the place to spend a happy day; and the felicity of 
the journée is now intensified by the erection of a 
large new platform for the dancers and a pretty 
bijou theatre in which comedies, operettas, farces, 
and burlesques are performed. A new conservatory 
and winter garden, in which promenade concerts 
take place, is an addition recently made, which will 
doubtless prove a great attraction. The beauty of 
the gardens, the surrounding scenery, and the pure 
atmosphere, together with the trip from London by | 80 much the better! In this month at Lucca is a 
water, make Rosherville actually worthy of the | ceremony which bears some faint resemblance to the 
claim it sets up. That this is a general feeling | miracle play of Ammergau, and the Good Friday 
was clearly manifested on Saturday by the large | procession of Prato. An enormous crucifix is borne 
number of persons present. through the streets, leading a procession, headed by 
the Saviour, the Roman officers, Pilate, the Jewish 
High Priest, the gaolers, the executioners, and the 
two criminals. The Maries follow, and then, carried 
in tubs, are twenty-four naked children ; their heads 
and shoulders only are visible. They represent 
angels, or perhaps cherubs. It is a very ancient 
ceremony, and there have been many modifications 
in the actors and mise en scéne, but the cherubs are 
never dispensed with. 





Dr. Newton is “practising” at Swindon. We 
read with horror nowadays of the tortures to which 
witches used in old times to be subjected, and muse 
to think how it was possible that only a hundred 
years ago people could have been found so ignorant. 
Yet, though we are a hundred years older, we are 
apparently not a day wiser. Dr. Newton still draws 
crowds of the sick and the strong to see the miracu- 
lous cures which he always fails to perform. In his 
speech at Swindon on Sunday last, his mania, or 
blasphemy, seems to have culminated, for he stated 
“that he held direct communion with the 
Redeemer in bodily form, seeing him face to face.” 
The North Wilts Herald states that the Rev. F. R. 
Young, of Swindon, believes in his miraculous cures, 
and has openly published a statement to that 
effect. 
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THE POPE AND THE MODERN ORGAN. 





Rome has long been famous for its choirs, but 
never so for its organs. Its first organ was French, its 
second Bavarian; and although there have been good 
organ builders in Italy, Spain, and Holland, Franceand 
Germany have ever excelled the Southerns in the 
making of the king of instruments. The present 
time will be noted in history for a wonderful advance 
in the construction of organs, and this advance 
must be unquestionably attributed to the Chevalier 
Aristides Cavaille Coll,{the great artist in organology, 
upon whom the other day his Holiness at Rome was 
pleased to bestow unusual honour. This is as it 
should be; for Aristides has made Paris the city of 
grand organs, created a new school of organists, and 
—which we much deplore—an entire new method of 
manufacturing music for the organ. Aristides has 
made himself an integral portion of the French 
metropolis, a musical Haussman, one whose name 
is to be household and church-hold for all time. 
The organs at St. Denis, St. Roch, St. Sulpice, St. 
Eustache, and Notre Damo are things memorable to 
see and hear. Our London high churches have 
nothing like them. The venerable organ at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral is only remarkable as the carcass 
over which the birds of prey have ever quarrelled 
and fought. For the last half century a new builder 
has been called in to remedy its defects, and the 
new man has invariably destroyed the handywork 
of his predecessor, cut out the old offences, and too 
often left those of deeper dye to be eradicated by his 


Jules Janin devotes the best part of his theatrical 
feuilleton to a description of the graceful ways of 
Malle. Bozacchi, the small dancing prodigy of the 
Opera. Jules Janin lets us into that mystery of 
iniquity, technically called in France, the désosse- 
ment of a danseuse. Dorante, the chroniqueur of the 
Paris Journal, gives a fanciful account of the atten- 
tions which Mdlle. Bozacchi met with from a high 
personage. The Emperor did not, while the first 
and second acts of “ Der Freischiitz"" were being 
gone through, stay in a certain stage box, from which 
the coulisses are visible through a sliding panel, to 
watch the tiny, little star of the evening, as she, 
unconscious of who was looking on, went gleefully 
through her steps. His Imperial Majesty had re- 
mained at the Tuileries after the Empress set out 
for the Opera House, to transact business with M. 
Ollivier, and only got away in time to see the 
ballet. 





A scene in a Roman circus forms the subject of a 
new painting by M. Gustave Doré, and is added to 
the collection in Bond Street. In it is displayed all 
the artist’s power of delineating the terrible. He 
shows us the scene at night in some vast amphi- 
theatre like the Colosseum of Rome, after a day of 
horrors spent for the gratification of an inhuman 
Emperor and people in the slanghter of men and 
women by wild beasts. All the spectators are gone 
from the circus, throne, and the grand tier of the 
patricians; they have given place to the lions that 
prowl over the heaps of victims covering the ground, 
some of whom appear to be still suffering, and one 
raises his head to look upon the cross at his side. 
But above this scene the heavens shine with stars, 
and an archangel descends with a glorious company 
of angels to bear off the spirits of the martyrs to 
heayen, uch is the treatment of this subject, after 
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best music-hall organs are to be heard at 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Nottingham, and Brighton. Among Cathedrals, 
York stands foremost, and perhaps Canterbury some 
day may have an instrument worthy of its church. 
A new organ is in course of erection for Manchester 
Cathedral, the gift of Mr. Houldsworth, and there 
may be a new one for Gloucester. There is a 
curiously huge affair making at Messrs. Hill’s 
manufactory in the New Road, intended for some 
great hall in Australia, and a smaller one in the 
same place to be placed in the Guildhall, Cambridge. 
Our best hall organs, it would seem, are fated to 
travel into the country; London merchants care 
little for organs and organ manufacture, and it is 
the Birmingham manufacturer, the Manchester 
man, and the Liverpool merchant that have made 
the great organs in these places. When the West- 
minster bankers send an organ into Westminster 
Abbey, the Exchange sends one into St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Corporation puts one into the Guild- 
hall, and the City bankers meet the Bishop of 
London's request to pull down the City churches, by 
making these peculiar churches so many little 
chapels royal in fine architecture and noble music, 
then the organ builder may have a chance, the organ 
player a field for work, and great art a place to stand 
upon, Art and religion cannot contradict each 
other; they must both speak the same language. The 
notion of building so many preaching shops, and 
leaving all art out of consideration can come to no 
good. The poor despise such churches, the rich 
ignore them. Before pulling down a beautiful 
church in the city, it may be as well to fill the shell 
with the kernel of grand service. Never say it is 
empty and cannot be filled. The dissenters would 
cram the emptiest church in London in a fortnight. 
The dissenter well knows the value of a great organ 
and a great preacher, and generally runs them in 
couples. 

Whilst the Pope has been bestowing honour where 
honour is due, on the person of Aristides Cavaille 
Coll, our organ builder, Mr. Willis, has been 
lecturing on the peculiarities of his new instrument 
in the South Kensington Museum tothe distinguished 
personages interested in the success of this gigantic 
undertaking. Mr. Willis is perceptive and in- 
genious in the application of inventions, and if there 
be any novelty in this new organ it will no doubt 
consist in some such points. Meanwhile we shall 
rejoice if he should be able to popularise in some 
degree the mechanism of organ building, and dis- 
seminate a knowledge of the instrument—a know- 
ledge of great value to the clergy, the professor, and 
all interested in the well-being of our places of 
worship. There are not many fine organs in the 
world. The fine organ takes its rank from the 
number of pipes sounding to each keynote, their 
force, variety, and unity of tone. Is it powerful, 
soft, rich, brilliant, broad, close, heavy, light, sweet, 
solemn? Has it a bass,a middle, and a top? Is 
it half a dozen organs? Is it one? For without 
unity or due blending of all the pipes to each note 
—the melting up of some hundred and fifty tones 
into one tone on the organ is a failure. The found- 
ation of a great organ is the double double diapason, 
or the tone two octayes below the key running all 
through the key-board in metal. The French do 
without this foundation, the Germans and Hol- 
landers cleave to it. In England there is no such 
fundamental starting-point, with the exception of 
the great organ in St. Olave’s Church, Southwark, 
and in the swell organ of that in the Hall at 
Nottingham. The new organ at Kensington is 
without this necessary bottom, and in a building 
capable of holding some eight or ten thousand per- 
sons, this is surely an oversight, and must tend to 
diminish the proper force and breadth of an organ 
for such a place. No German, no Hollander, would 
have suffered this omission ; and however bold and 
large may be the instrument, it must necessarily 
have been more 80 had the first of all registers for a 
great organ been included in the specification. But 
we have no intention of going into any critical 
examination of the specification of registers ; it will 
be time enough to judge of this when the pipes 
speak for themselves, 


We are glad to record the coming together of the 
great Italian Bishop and the great French artist— 
the head of the Western Church and the chief of 
European organ-builders. This isas it should be 
—the fellowship of religion and art ; and without it 
education will prove useless, and academies and 
museums simply so much mischief. The dog-in- 
manger maxim of eschewing the education for here- 
after because people quarrel about that of which 
they never can know much, is fatal to art and will 
destroy it. All high art is based on religion—music 
peculiarly so—and where religion is absent, art is 
not high art. Of what service will this organ be 
in Kensington if not connected in some way with 
religion? Is it meant for French offertory music ? 
Or torch marches? Or arrangements of opera songs? 
Is there to be no chapel to this great institution at 
South Kensington? If music is to be taught there, 
are we to have Gounods and Offenbachs instead of 
Bachs and Handels? The new result of the art 
music school, or the old result of the church art 
music school? Has Berlioz excelled Haydn the 
church boy, or is the church boy Mozart the inferior 
to Wagner? Can any teaching of music, separated 
from the old way of combining music with service, 
reach any abiding or great end? We trow not. 
The Cathedrals have failed in England as music 
schools because they have not taught music as an 
art, but only such part of music as was wanted. 
The academies have failed because they have taught 
any and every kind of music, except music for the 
sanctuary. If the school at Kensington is to make 
its mark it must supply these defects. 








UNCONSCIOUS PLAGIARISM. 





Where shall the fine line be drawn which sepa- 
rates plagiarism from coincidence? How close may 
similarity approach, and yet be covered with the 
old excuse of ‘‘two great ideas occurring to two 
great minds independently?” Of course that 
ideas do so occur cannot be denied. They 
often come like an endemic, and break out in 
two or three places at once, without anything 
like contagion. Self-generated ideas are es- 
pecially common in the world of dramatic author- 
ship. It is exceedingly curious what a number of 
good scenes, good situations, good plots, are from 
time to time evolved from a dramatist’s personal 
consciousness, and yet turn out on inquiry to have 
occurred to somebody else. It is much the same in 
music; whole phrases of somebody else’s compo- 
sition are frequently appropriated by composers 
who have not the slightest intention to copy, or 
knowledge that they are copying. It is simply an 
unconscious exercise of memory, at a time when the 
thinker imagines he is creating, not remembering. 
Afterwards he is disgusted to find that not the 
originating but the recalling process has been going 
on, and that his pet four or five bars really belong 
to Mozart. So with the maker of verse. He is 
charmed by finding his brain produce a felicitous 
expression or a rhythmical cadence: he thinks it is 
all his own, but he really heard it years ago, and 
forgot it until now; in fact it belongs to another 
man—it is a mere quotation. But these possibi- 
lities, though they may palliate any direct charge of 
plagiarism as far as a few bars of music, or a line 
of poetry, or an epigrammatic expression are con- 
cerned, will not excuse wholesale imitation. A 
man can hardly evolve a three-volume novel from 
unconscious cerebration. Nor can he build up a 
three-act comedy, fancying it is his own, while really 
it is all somebody else’s. And yet somehow our 
dramatists manage this also, in the most guileless 
way. It is quite touching how often they are taken 
in by their delusive brains, and simply plagiarise 
while they imagine they are creating. An author 
of Mr. Charles Reade’s really powerful capacity—a 
man thoroughly original in creative ability—pro- 
duces an impressive novel and play, given forth as 
his own conception. It (for novel and play are one 
story) subsequently turns out to be a French story 
so identical, that the heroine’s Christian name is 
the same in both languages. Mr. Reade scorns the 
charge of imitation ; asserts that he neyer saw or 





heard of the French work, and that the plot of hig 
own was developed from frequent conversations 
with Mr. Boucicault. And the justification urged 
of “Foul Play” is constantly being urged by 
dramatists whenever they are accused of directly 
copying. 

Last week a new author produced a new piece at 
the Strand entitled ‘‘ Loving Hearts.” Somebody 
immediately discovered that it bore a curious re- 
semblance to a play brought out some time before at 
the Standard Theatre by that shrewd and far- 
sighted manager Mr. John T. Douglass. Mr, 
Douglass, besides catering for his audiences in a 
liberal spirit and giving them in turn the best 
products of the West End houses, takes a turn at 
authorship now and then, and gives them good plays 
of his own. One of these was said to be the model 
from which the ‘“ new and original” piece at the 
Strand was taken. At the mere mention up rose Mr, 
G. F. Neville, the author of the latter, and maintained 
he had never heard of Mr. Douglass’s piece (called 
‘* For Sale’’) until a few days before the production of 
his own. We are not surprised to hear him say so. 
Somehow dramatic authors never do hear of the 
pieces which they unconsciously imitate. It illus. 
trates the singularity of cerebration in dramatic 
authorship, which separates it from all other kinds 
of literary production. Mr. Neville produced— 
according to his intention—an entirely newplay. Mr. 
Douglass had done the same previously. Mr, 
Neville had never heard of Mr. Douglass’s piece, 
And yet how nearly they are alike may be seen by 
the following comparison, vouched for by Mr. 
Douglass as correct so far as his own drama is 
concerned. 


‘In ‘ For Sale’—one Gideon Gudgeon, a grasping 
money-lender and rejected suitor of the poor ward, 
is the party who, having advanced money on the 
estate, orders the sale, to regain his money. He 
attends the auction, and bids fabulously for the 
property. . In ‘ Loving Hearts ’—the only difference 
in this character is that the money-lender is called 
Silas Goldman. In ‘For Sale’—the old man is 
wont to express himseJf in proverbs. In ‘ Loving 
Hearts ’—rhyming couplets are put into the mouth 
of the old man. In ‘ For Sale’—the bank-notes 
are found in the frame of a looking-glass. In 
‘ Loving Hearts ’—a document revealing the hiding- 
place of the jewels is found in the frame of a picture. 
In ‘ For Sale’—the auction is held in the ancestral 
mansion amongst the miscellaneous furniture and 
effects, which are lotted out in the usual way. In 
‘ Loving Hearts’—the auction is precisely similar. 
In ‘ For Sale ’—the money-lender is thwarted by a 
child getting the money. In ‘Loving Hearts ’—a 
man obtains the treasure, to Silas’s discomfiture. 
In ‘ For Sale’—the dissipated son has caused the 
entailment of the estates, and the son is betrothed 
to his father’s ward, who is poor. In ‘Loving 
Hearts’—the son’s education is the cause of the 
father’s trouble (the entailment of the estates) and 
he is engaged to his father’s ward, who is poor. 
Other minor instances of close resemblance might 
also be cited, but I think the impression created on 
the reader’s mind by the above facts will be that the 
prefix ‘new and original,’ has been misapplied with 
regard to ‘ Loving Hearts,’ which may almost be 
termed the principal incidents and business of ‘ For 
Sale’ (scantily veiled) and reproduced at the 
Strand Theatre, with the original author’s name 
omitted.” 


We should say so too, but that we know the 
extraordinary freaks played upon playwrights by 
their own brains. They are always doing this sort 
of thing, with an innocence of wrong-doing quite 
pathetic, The frequency of such unintended pla- 
giarism almost inclines us to believe in Spiritism. 
Can it that there are mischievous spirits, who, in 
revenge for the indignities put upon them by 
unbelieving actors (such as Mr, Sothern and his 
friends), delight in betraying dramatic authors? 
Can it be some modern Puck or Queen Mab, who 
when a playwright sits down to fashion a new piece, 
whispers to him the whole plot of some brother- 
author’s piece, which he forthwith adopts and 
slavishly imitates all the while the poor fellow 
thinks he is originating? We can only account for 
the phenomenon on some such supposition, or else 
upon the hypothesis that plots, like disease-spores, 
are in the air, and that two or three dramatists may 
catch the same form of plot, at remote distances 
from each other. 
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HERR WACHTEL’S “EXPLANATION.” 

To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
S1r,—-Before leaving London I feel myself com- 
pelled to give the following explanation in order to 
avoid all future misunderstanding. During the last 
representation of ‘* Don Giovanni” at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, Mdme. Adelina 
Patti (Marquise de Caux) believed herself insulted 
by me, and in consequence, informed Mr. Gye that 
she should decline to sing again withme. Although 
afterwards it was proved that the alleged insult was 
the result of a misunderstanding on the part of 
Mdme. Patti, and, as such, acknowledged by her, 
yet I felt it due to my reputation as an artist, and 
also to my personal honour to request Mr. Gye to 
release me from my engagement, which he has 

accordingly done.—Your obedient servant, 

THEopoRE WACHTEL, 
Court Singer to His Majesty the 
King of Prussia. 
8, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 








SOIREES RELIGIEUSES. 

The latest fashion in Paris—and a false and 
frivolous fashion it is—is to hold religious soirées 
in private houses, to which a glittering audience 
come dressed in the most expensive modes, much 
as they might come to a fashionable concert or 
conversazione. To M, Plichon, the Minister of 
Public Works, is due the credit of having started 
the idea in the interests of the Church. He 
engages a pet Abbé, and crowds his salon with 
women. A French writer describes the first of 
these evenings, which he says was unique in the 
annals of fashion. It was held at the Hétel des 
Travaux Publics. The handsome suite of saloons, 
where lately the Marquise de Talhouet presided 
with the easy grace of a woman born in the 
purple, and brought up to maneuvre millions of 
francs, were, on this occasion, discreetly lighted 
up. The powdered footmen who ushered in the 
guests did not announce them. The ladies were 
richly and elegantly dressed, but in that quiet 
style which you only see in the Legitimist hotels 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, and which is sup- 
posed to reconcile to irreconcileable masters. 
Pearl-grey silk, with a delicate tinge of pink, 
falling in those severe yet graceful draperies one 
sees in convents or on some ancient statues; 
black lace toilettes softened with branches of the 
perfumed blossoms of the white japonica; thick 
rustling Pompadour brocades—the kind the Pom- 
padour wore when she thought of becoming devout, 
and, Condorcet tells us, procuring a cardinal’s hat 
for scoffing Voltaire—to which frills and falls of 
point de gaud or point de Venise, rococo jewellery, 
fans dating from our great grandmothers, and old- 
fashioned prayer books were the leading acces- 
sories. Conversation was carried on in the 
faintest whispers. The Minister was assisted in 
doing the honours by the Duchesses of Chevreuse 
and Doudeauville, who were in the deepest mourn- 
ing, coarse black merinos, simple and devoid of 
fancy as the habit of a nun. Chairs had been 
set out as for a private concert, in rows, all facing 
the same way. They were silently and almost 
stealthily occupied. Instead of a piano, there 
was, at the upper end of the large saloon, a low 
platform whereupon was set a Louis XVI. fauteuil, 
The rows of seats not sufficing for the distinguished 
company,a greenhouse, separated from the salon 
by an open arcade, was invaded by guests who 
had not come early. An air of mystery reigned. 
As whispers passed, and fans were gently flirted, 
somebody cried “Hush,” and the greenhouse 
echoed the word. The plot began to unravel, and 
the occasion of the evening showed himself. The 
Abbé Bauer came upon the stage—that is to say 
the platform. He was supposed to have passed 
the day in an ascetic retreat. When he signed 
his breast, and made obeisance to the picture of a 
Holy Family near him, the secret was out. The 





Duchess de Doudeauville and a Madame Fleurat— 
the lady who was instrumental in converting 
Madame Swetchine from Greek to Romish ortho- 
doxy (for both Churches set up to orthodoxy)— 
had organised for their friends of the Faubourg 
St. Germain and some Stock Exchange families, 
whom they have their reasons for noticing, “an 
agreeable surprise.” They, with M. Plichon’s 
privity, had invited them in eccentric terms, in- 
tended to excite and not satisfy curiosity. The 
invitations were neither for a ball nor concert, 
nor féte dansante, nor petite soirée, nor parade 
party ; but for something unique, recherché, and at 
once celestial, intellectual, adorable, and affording 
an example which the writers trusted the fashion- 
able world would imitate, 

This Abbé Bauer is the pet of the Parisian beau 
seve. He is of Hebrew extraction, and in Jewish 
society still speaks on matters of Church discipline 
like one of the Hebrew persuasion. He was 
originally a clerk at Rothschild’s, but to utilise the 
protection of the Queen of Spain, whose household 
was once governed by his brother, he became con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism. He was invited 
expressly by some of his distinguished penitents 
to preach a charity sermon at the Ministry of 
Public Works, on the evening in question, and 
came dressed in his purple soutane. His appeal, 
which could not, under the circumstances, have 
been ineffectual, was made on behalf of an orphan 
asylum in Limoges, founded by the Countess de 
Fleurft, and placed under the protection of Sacré 
Cour. The collection was made by the Countess 
herself, a little, old lady, dressed in threadbare 
serge, and wearing one of those bonnets which 
were fashionable in Queen Victoria’s youth. She 
was quite the diminutive old woman of the fairy 
tale, whocomes forward at christenings with pre- 
sents for the neophyte. She was assisted by the 
Countess de Montesquieu and the Marquise 
d@’Hervé. Silver trays replaced the ordinary bags 
into which the offerings of mundane charity are 
generally dropped in France. This was the only 
‘“‘indiscreet” feature of the soirée. What was 
given was patent to all lookers on, But the result 
justified this departure from custom ; when golden 
coins were not found in the bottom of porte- 
monnaies, promissory notes were given, or rings 
or brooches thrown in as pledges of future 
generosity. 





CRUELTY TO BOY-ACROBATS. 





A performance so hazardous as to make it highly 
objectionable is nightly repeated at the Alhambra. 
The peril to which a little boy is put is absolutely 
cruel. Three acrobats—two grown up, one a child 
of eight or nine—are concerned in it. A net of 
cotton cord, which may possibly break at any 
time is stretched across the stage. About 
80 feet above the net is a frame of some 
80 feet long. At either end of this are short stirrups 
by which the elder brothers hang head downwards. 
The boy takes his place in the middle, standing 
upon the frame. One of the brothers now begins 
to swing, and the boy leaps from the bar at the 
precise moment, and his hands are caught by those 
of the swinging man, and the two sweep backwards 
and forwards in regular motion. The other brother 
now begins to swing, and the boy is thrown from 
one to the other, sometimes caught by the hands, 
sometimes by the ankles, sometimes throwing a 
somersault, sometimes two somersaults in his flights 
from one to the other. It is nothing short of 
marvellous, but though done with apparent ease, the 
risk is alarming. The extreme difficulty of the 
feat can be readily understood by all who 
have an acquaintance with feats of the 
trapeze. In ordinary trapeze feats the ropes are of 
so great a length that the are of a circle described 
by the performer as he flies through the air inter- 
sects the arc of the circle described by the trapeze 
bar for a considerable distance, and he can catch it 
whether it meets him at the level of his chest, face, 
or the extreme stretch of his arms over his head. 
In the short swings made by the Hanlons, the 
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radius of which is only their own length ‘and the 
two additional feet of the stirrup rope, it is neces- 
sarily only for a moment that the swinger can be in 
& position to catch the hands of the flying boy, the 
mistake of the fifth of a second in his swing would 
send him out of reach. The full knowledge of this 
is required for the full appreciation of this mar- 
vellous feat. The performance is terminated by the 
boy ascending to a still higher bar over the centre of 
the frame, and from this he leaps something like 
20 feet down before he is caught by the hands of the 
swinging brother. 

We need hardly point out how imminent is the 
risk of an accident to this poor boy as he swings 
through the air, Unnatural development of his 
muscles have already stunted him, broadened his 
chest, and given his frame an abnormal hardness, 
He has been two years and a half learning and 
practising these feats, and is perfectly fearless, 
having never during the whole training hurt himself 
in the slightest degree. But even supposing he 
does not break his neck, which may happen at 
any moment, the effects of such severe training 
at his early age may be ruinous hereafter. Public 
opinion should check such repulsive sights, if the 
law will not. 








ITALY. 





Frorenor, May 26th, 

Our musical season, one of the most brilliant of 
which I have any recollection in Florence, is sus- 
taining its high character to the last. This some- 
what exceptional state of things is perhaps in part 
attributable to the influence exercised by the con- 
tinued presence here of two such celebrities as 
Messrs. Von Bulow and Jaell, whose example 
seems to have roused the emulation of their Italian 
brethren. We are now in the midst of a ‘ classical” 
revival, which cannot but be attended with beneficial 
results. Of the popular concerts begun under such 
favourable auspices at the Principe Umberto Theatre, 
and of the entertainment given by our Quartet 
Society in honour of the centenary of the great 
Beethoven, I have already spoken, and must now 
mention the very able performance of selections 
from the same master by the pupils at the Floren- 
tine Musical Institute. But, besides this tribute of 
homage to foreign genius, we are witnessing a 
salutary reaction in favour of the old national schools 
of music, so long unaccountably forgotten and disre- 
garded. Palestrina, Pergolese, and Cherubini, are 
beginning to receive some sort of atonement for the 
scandalous ingratitude of posterity in the land 
which gave them birth, and celebrated their artistic 
triumph. A concert entirely consisting of pieces 
from the works oi these and other departed worthies 
of the Italian classical school, has lately been given 
for a charitable purpose, in the premises opened by 
M. Ducci, the musical publisher, in one of the many 
new quarters which have sprung into existence in 
Florence, and the experiment was so successful in 
every sense that it is to be repeated before the close 
of the season, This tardy expiation is most 
conspicuous in the case of the Florentine Cherubini, 
who, after having been for the better part of a 
century levelled with the dust, is once more lifted 
upon thealtar by his fickle countrymen. ‘J! Matri- 
monio Segreto,” after an imperfect attempt at, 
resuscitation two years ago, has now been put upon 
the stage in a more becoming manner at the Principe 
Umberto. At the same time another Florentine 
playhouse, the Teatro degli Arrischiati (with its 
quaint emblem of a mousetrap, accompanied by the 
suggestive motto '* Chinon risica non rosita"’), lina 
been rescued from the plebeian ‘devotees of Sten- 
terello, the popular Florentine ‘ mask,” repainted 
and redecorated, and set apart as a temple in which 
to celebrate the revival of the old operatic school of 
Italian music, beginning with Cherubini’s Giannina 
e Bernardone, a pleasant and genial comic opera in 
three acts, produced for the first time in this very 
city eighty-seven years ago, but now, I believe, entirely 
forgotten, in Italy at all events. I venture to 
recommend this charming little piece to the notice 
of some enterprising London manager. It has no 
plotto speak of, but is full of life, originality, and 
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hearty humour, and, above all, distinguished by a 
fulness of instrumentation in striking contrast to 
the baldness of the modern Italian school. From 
the overture—a gem in its way—to the sprightly 
finale of the third act, there is no rest for the 
fiddlestick. In short, Giannina e Bernardone has 
achieved a decided success, and will be continued 
during the whole of the week, when it will give way 
to some new revival from the almost equally for- 
gotten repertory of the Neapolitan Paisiello. It is 
to be hoped that this laudable intention will not be 
frustrated by the unusual heat of the weather, which 
has stolen a march upon the summer in the most 
unexpected manner. For the last few days the 
thermometer has risen at midday to 86 deg., and 
on one occasion as high as 91 deg. Fahrenheit. So 
extraordinary a rise in the temperature at the 
present season has been unknown for many years. 











A STRANGE SOLUTION OF A QUARREL. 





From the Times Correspondent. 
Vienna, May 29th. 

On the night of Tuesday, towards three in the 
morning, one of the guards in the Stadtpark heard 
the report of a firearm. Following the sound, he 
found after long search on the bank of one of the 
bywalks a large pool of blood and a hat, but no 
person in the park. He called for assistance from 
the police, and the search was continued, but, so far 
as the park was concerned, without success. Outside 
of it, however, the commissary of police in search 
saw & man lying on some leaves, and thinking him 
drunk, ordered that he should be removed to the 
station. On raising him it was found that he was 
covered with blood, and that he held a pistol in his 
hand. The shot had gone through his neck and 
had shattered his jaw. 

Oh searching him four letters were found, one 
addressed to the authorities, another to his parents, 
a third to his lady love, and a fourth to his col- 
leagues in the opera-house. The youth was the son 
of a dancing-master, and himself employed as one 
of the dancers in the corps de ballet of the opera- 
house. 

In the letter addressed to the authorities Reisinger 
announced that he was the victim of an Ameri- 
can duel, and that the motives which had induced 
him to act wonld be found in a letter which he had 
deposited in the dressing room of the male dancers 
of the opera. 

In this letter, which was found in the place indi- 
cated, after thanking his colleagues for their kind- 
ness to him, and asking them not to judge him too 
harshly, he tells them that he had made the ac- 
quaintance of a lieutenant, who was a Maltese Knight 
of St, John; that they had quarrelled and that 
the lieutenant, had challenged him to fight with 
pistols, which he had accepted. 

As he came next day to the rooms of the lieu- 
tenant there were already several officers there. 
When he came in they began to talk French. After 
a time the lieutenant came in, and told him that he 
could not fight him, as he was too young. 

On this the youth says that he became violent, but 
the lieutenant. toid him, smiling, that there was a 
way to fight without exposnre, and this was that 
each should wear a glove on the left hand, and 
whoever was seen in the street by the other with- 
out the left glove on his hand shonld kill himself. 
The writer of the letter says that he had been so 
unfortunate as to be seen by his adversary without 
the glove, so if he did not wish to be dishonoured 
he had to kill himself. He says that he would not 
have been so foolish as to take off his glove had he 
not yielded to the remonstrances of one for whom 
he would always have ventured to expose his 
life. 

The young man has died since, but before his 
death he had given the name of his adversary, a 
cavalry lieutenant, who had been a frequent visitor 
at the well-known dancing school which is kept by 
the father of the youth, and had made advances to 
the lady-love of the latter. This was the ground of 
the quarrel. 


Both the girl and his owy relations, who did not 


know the meaning of his always wearing the left 
glove, had taunted him about it, and the first time 
he yielded he met the lieutenant, who looked at his 
hand, and the young man thought himself bound to 
fulfil the stipulations of their foolish duel. 

The authorities have in the meantime made 
researches about the lieutenant in question, but 
they have not been able to find him yet; he has 
given different addresses to the military authorities, 
and had left all the places indicated. If he be tried 
it will be rather a curious case, for there are no 
provisions made in the criminal code against this 
sort of duelling, and a fight with murderous 
weapons ig necessary to make out a case of 
duelling. 

The death of the young dancer has produced so 
much the greater sensation in the corps de ballet as 
it is the second tragic occurrence within a fortnight ; 
the other is the death of a promising young girl, a 
sister of one of the coryphées, who in the last 
representation of ‘ Sardanapalus,” in going up a 
bridge which occurs in one of the scenes, came near 
one of the gas burners. In order to pass it she 
caught up her dress, and thereby made the flame 
flare up, and, despite the wire grating on the top, it 
blazed out and caught her light dress, which was 
instantly in flames. Although help was at hand 
and a wet cloth was thrown over her, she was s0 
much burnt all over the body, above all on the arms, 
that she died two days after. The accident caused 
great commotion in the house, and although the iron 
curtain was let down there was a tendency to rush 
to the door. However, the panic subsided. The 
Emperor, who was present, went himself to inquire 
after the state of the poor girl. 








MOORE v. MATTHEWS. 





Bart Court—June 2. 


and performing at certain places of public entertain- 
pleas, denying the plaintiff's right in the song, and, 
further, that he had the permission of Messrs. Hop- 


wood and Crew, music publishers, in Bond Street, 
to sing the song in question. 


defendant. 


in St. James’s Hall, and the defendant was the pro- 


the provinces. 


“‘ Minnie Gray.” 


cation. 


them out, or for a new name to be put to an 


in America before 1864, 
Evidence was 


bruary, 1868. 
Mr. Blam 


him he was 
song. He had seen 





This was an action to recover damages for singing 


ment a song called ‘‘ Maggie May,” the property of 
the plaintiff. The defendant pleaded a variety of 


Mr. Serjeant Parry and Mr. Morgan Lloyd were 
counsel for plaintiff; Mr. Quain, Q.C., Mr. Blane, uering 
Mr. St. Aubyn, and Mr. Pike were counsel for the | affections has been discov The 

tem in 


The plaintiff in this case was Mr. Moore, one of = 
the proprietors of the Christy Minstrels performing 


prietor of the C.C.C. Christy Minstrels travelling in 


The learned counsel for the plaintiff, in opening ery in ether allied and 
the case, said the plaintiff claimed that he was the 
author of the words of the song, and that the music 
was composed for him by Mr. Blamphin, who was 
paid by the plaintiff £3 for that and two other songs 
in April, 1864. The charge against the defendant 
was that he had caused to be sung at his entertain- 
ments the song in question, under the title of 


The plaintiff said he composed the words, and sent | 4, 
the song to Messrs. Hopwood and Crew, for publi- 
It was to this song the plaintiff said they 
had to attribute their success at St. James’s Hall. 
He was not aware that it was the practice of music 
publishers to send songs to professionals to nine 

ol 


song in order to revive it; and, although an ” ” ” 
American, he was not aware that the song was sung ” 


iven to prove that the song was 
—— at the defendant's entertainment at Plymouth 
e 


in said he composed the music for the 
tiff, and that in Liverpool one of the Matthews’s 
ing to have a bother about the 
e song “ Sweet wild rose,” 
and on examining it he found the theme of the first 


Mr. Serjeant Parry submitted on the other hand 
that it had been decided that a person employing 
another to write a musical composition was entitled 
to copyright. 

The learned jndge declined to stop the case, but 
would reserve the points if necessary. 

The defence was that this action was brought to 
stay an action which the defendant had brought 
against the plaintiff for libel. No damage had 
occurred to the plaintiff from the defendant's sing- 
ing the song. It was true the defendant’s troupe 
sang the song, but at the express request of Messrs, 
Hopwood and Crew, in order to popularise the air. 
The music was composed by Mr. Brenner, and the 
words by Mr. Wilson, and published under the 
title of “The Sweet Wild Rose,” by Messrs. 
Hopwood and Crew. 

The defendant was called. He said it was usual 
for publishers to pay for songs to be sung to bring 
them before the public. He sang the song in 
question long before the plaintiff came to London. 

Mr. Brenner said he was the composer of “ The 
Sweet Wild Rose.” It was written either at the 
end of 1865, or the beginning of 1866. It was his 
original composition, and he sent it to Messrs. 
Hopwood and Crew about twelve months afterwards. 
The first eight bars were the same in “ Maggie 
May.” ‘The Sweet Wild Rose” was his own title. 

By Mr. Serjeant Parry: He never saw “ Maggie 
May” until long after he composed “The Sweet 
Wild Rose.” 

After some further evidence, : 

The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages 40s. 








The following neat verses apropos of the Rose 
Show at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, with its 
accompanying concert, have appearedin the London 
Figaro this week :— 


If all men lived by the nose, ; 
Sweet strains would make not a few sick ; 
But ears being two, I suppose 
Majority goes with the Music. 


If all men lived by the ears, 

- How meagre a chance for the noses ! 
jut eyes coming in, it appears 
Majority goes with the Roses. 


Tfall men lived with their brains, 
The balance were fair to a feather ; 

For the glows and the scents and the strains 
Would flourish in concord together. 
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CRAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS. 


RAMER’S NEW 





HARMONIUMS, on the 
called 


the most recent machinery has been erected, 
are -enabled to supply very superior instruments at 
prices much lower than hitherto. 

PRiczs :— 





Black Walnut oF Ook } Knee Swell, 6 Octaves, £12. 
eo. 

Pea ee i eee - - 
CRAMER'S 

PIANOFORTE, ORGAN, AND HARMONIUM GALLERY, 
(The largest in Europe,) 


207 axe 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





NURSERY RHYMES; 


TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 
COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.8.A., &. 








Lonpon ; 
ORAMER & 00, LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 
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Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FoR THE 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Arranged and principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which are added 


Cuants ror THR Macyiricat anp Nunc Drmirris, axp 
Rassronses roR ADVENT AND Lgnt, 


As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &C, 





ondon: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


Dr. NEALE'S FUNERAL HYMN. 
“SAFE HOME!” 


COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER OF THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL! 
LATE OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREBT. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrext; 
HAYES, Lyatn Prace, §.W. 





CRAMER'S EDITION. 


HANDEL’S SONGS. 


ARRANGED BY 


Wm. HORSLEY, Mus, Bac,, Oxon. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1. 


Where’er you walk (Semele). 


holy ! Nahe: (Bo- 
1s oe bright and fair 


remember 


ua 





rmes). ra). 
Pious orgies (Judas Mac-| Lord to Thee each night and 
cabsous). day (Theodora). 
No, 2 
He layeth the beams. ’Tis liberty! 
Come, ever smiling liberty, . 
O liberty | . | — 
No. 3. 
hallIon Mamre’sfertileplain. | What’s Sweeter than the new- 
= was Eyes unto the Blind. blown Rose? 
O magnify the Lord, Wise Men flatt’ring. 
No. 4. 
Love in her Eyes, Heart the seat 4 om delight 
O Ruddier then the Cherry. | As when the doy 7 


Loxvox: ORAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Sraert, W. 


CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA. 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER'S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


WIth 
SUALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS 
Post free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER & 00. LIMITED 201, Regent Street, W- 














THE OROHESTRA. 
RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of Somes : ” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, BYMNS, | and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : Fall of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s. ; by post, 2s. 24d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, Is. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d, ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned a Nee, 2s. ; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. ‘ed ; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN OHUROH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 





BOrTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and FIOEU- 
4 OY seen 


TEXT BRSLESS : a series of Twelve beautiful 
Popes i Seat = av mene oy 
THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES CHEY ss 

y 


and 8. "BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s. 
8. 
aoe Beas SPATIORS: of the ERIMITIVE 
RGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, y- 
sosToa. 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; ty eae ad. 
THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 


of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to — 


Use, (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent ; Vol. IL, 





Lent to Ascension ; Vol. IIl., to 16th Sunday 
after Trini’ Vol. IVv., To end of ws ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each ol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s 


“CONFERENCES with GOD: :” a Book of} J 
Meditation for Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with é Preface by 
Right Rev, Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s, ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHUROH, 

Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services ughout the Year; and 
Summary of all connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
“Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN RTORIBG: om Brenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Goul 8s. 6d. ; 
by post, $s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and ie LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface And 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 


DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
oie td G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s, 6d.; by 


THE VOLUMES | 19, be ol UNION REVIEW 
J 1 ” y ow 
Roles. ach 10s. 64. by Post, La. 64.+ if had direct from 
the Publisher. 
THE CHUROH’S BROKEN UNITY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. B . 
Vol. I. On Paessytsaianism and Invinaism. 
Vol I. On ANABAPrTisM, the InpzrznpEnts, and the Quaxzns, 
Vol. III. On rye and — 
ae ; 
Vols, IV. and V. OF et an 10d er Each 4s, 6d. ; 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY ; boing a 
Suteset Boneoee the Principles of the Book oe 
Prayer. By the Rev 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d 

THE BIBLE and its oauidinan. its 
Miracles and yy. J. J, Sms, DD. Becton 

ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 

SANCTA OLABA on the ¢ THIRTY. NINE 
ARTICLES. bee Fe Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
the — of Tract erick Magasine. 7s.; by 

A DIGHET of of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d. 

A DIGEST of ST. b ym on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s. 


WORES BY MR. ” CHARLES ‘WALEER. 
THE RITUAL RHASON WHY: beng 400 
a na be 4s. ; by post, 4s, 8d, 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 
INGENGE, eqpveable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
oswa ¢. YOUNG of Beret. A Tale for 
Boys, 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s, 84. 


J, T, BAXES, Lyall Plage, Baton-equare, 8.W, 
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INSLEYS’' MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MEMORIES of MY TIME: including 


‘A. Personal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By GEORGE 
HODDER. 8vo. 


HE GAMING TABLE : its Votaries 
England and in + may By A. STeINMaTa s vols., § 4 ™ 


Ress LIFE in LONDON. By 


J. EWING RITCHIE. Author of ‘The Nightside of 
London,” &¢. 8yo. 


EMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SIN. 
al CLAIR, Bart.'‘of Ulbster. By JAS, GRANT. 1 vol, 


HE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARA. 
GUAY. By Captain RICHARD F, BURTON, Author 

of ‘‘ A Mission to Dahomé,” &c, 8vo. 
By Mrs. 


USTIN FRIARS: a Novel. 
J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘George Geith,” a aun 


WENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel, 
By the Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 2 vols. 


ASS a Novel. By Mrs. GOR- 
DON SMYTHIES, 2 vols, 
ATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Story. 
By the Author of “ Beneath the Wheels,” &c. 3 vola 
ERONICA: a Novel. Pl the Author 
of “‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” &c. 3 vols. 
By the the 


OLD and TINSEL: a Novel. 
Author of ‘Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s 






































8 vols. 
OT WHILE SHE LIVES: a Novel. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER. 2 vols, 


DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN 
PIPPIN. By JOHN POMEROY. 8 vols, 


HE BARONET’S SUNBEAM: 
Novel. By Mrs. WHEELEY. 8 vols. 


YEORGE CANTERBURY 8S WILL. 
By the Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” &o. 8 vols. 
oy} BELLEW: a s Sporting Story. 
By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 2 vols. 
GR: a Story « of Australian Life. By 
B. L. FARJEON. 


TBLEY ~PROTHEES, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


























NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PINOES. 
“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 
AND 
"“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 
Price 4s. each. 
—— 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W. 





NEW AND POPULAR SONGS, 


“CLEANSING FIRES,” 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER, 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


“To BN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD, 


MUSIC BY 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIO. 


a 4, 
Saint Cecilia. a of Sacred Melody Serles of 
Peace cttonrsennieteionn 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stampa. 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





CRAM ER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
J PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


C*AMEr’s SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 

Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, jer, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and _——_ 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


Ce ER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 

Fantasias pr sive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best ters, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced worksof Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c, ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 


RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 

J) “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
one ~ Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. 

RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 


Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
ollowing Book, 





RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Ber ares and Mendelsohn, for anne oe the ppt 
will have been in a great c a 
uation in Geuee great measure prepared by the practice o 
RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 

with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c. 

RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 

o from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


$y TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued), 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezt, W 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


. 
*? 

















NEW 


GRAND PIANOFORTE; 
COTTAGE DESIGN. 
(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 
ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas, 


‘ improvement has been attained by an altera- 

tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘‘Stud ;” by the new Metallic a: aud by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d’Harmonie,’ 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
“The tone is certainly very fine, and those wko have no room 
in their houses for Grand os would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘‘ We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by ears. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are.that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
van are mechanical, . . . The effects may be appreciated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness ox 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says:—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of ones to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—'‘The empire of the grand pianos is 





CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 





RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, corteining the 

Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in Due and Two Parts, 
Useful for school and class t g. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfegai, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Sol &o,, Lat pag ey pe from the Works of 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Songs, &e. &c. 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
and wre Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
ha Gemned, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, " , and 
tton, 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers, 





RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 

from celebrated works, and So! for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celeb: works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 


Soprano and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Ringing, (concleted), y Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by thoven, Duet by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 


rom and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
op. 
Cea ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 


Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, ‘Arditi, low . 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recznr Sraezr, W.; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Srazzr, W.; 
Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








——S = 








RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
a. 
I le Piano. Composée 4 
perenne te ——y 
Caames & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


ARGUERITE. Mazurka, By T. M. Mupiz. 
Price 8s. 
Caausn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


TELLA. Nocturne, By T. M. Mupm. 3s. 
Caamun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Ros BLANCHE WALTZ, By W. OQ, Luvs. 
Sole 4s. Dust bs. 
Caaman & Co,, Limited, 291, Regent Street, W, 











CRAMER’S NEW SONGS. 
QO? THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
Ly - wee Wy B. 8 Monteomzny. Music by 

Cuauan & Cor Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
SADED LEAVES. ords by L. H. F, pu 
| ame. Atepiel Seno maety 6 eh Bein 
5 Cuaxun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


eos TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Howard Paul. 8s. 
Cuamzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 














thr d. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
rich an piitude of vibration strongly resembling the 

and piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
Socing delicate nuances of expression, and eral precision, 
this instrument marks an important stage im the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 








London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Brigutos West Street. Dustin: Westmoreland Street 
Bg.rast: High Street. 


May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Murrz Woon & 
Co., Grapte Miisom & Son, Bath; Smita & Son, AND 
Hime & Son, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. 








gvusT PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 
QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST OF HE FoUNDLING, AND LATE OF ALL SAInts, 
ManrcGaret Street. 


ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE 


WITH 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








’ TO ALL OTHERS, 
By whatever name known. 
Machines Warranted. Instruction Gratis. 
trated Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 


Illus 








r[ GR PAARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 
Music Price 3s. 
CBauan & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


No. 1—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. 
Alice Gray. 
Rock’d in the Cradle of the 


Deep. 
The “Anchor's weighed. 
The Thorn. 
I’d be a Butterfly. 
Where the Bee sucks. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 
When Johnny comes marching 


home again, 
The Mocking Bird. 


Beautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 
"Tis but a little faded Flower. | Nelly Ray. 
Watching for Pa. Rock me to seep, Meher, 
Come home, Father ! Soug of the Sea-sh 
Mill May. Wait for the Sm 
Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 
No. 3.—6 DUETS. 
Evening Bells. Lassie, would ye love me? 
J know a Bank, Sainted Mother, guide his 
As it fell upon a Day. Footsteps. 
Ihe Exile of Erin. 
No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 
Annie, dear, good bye, Alice, 
The convent cell, The rose that opes at morn, 


Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. 
Mary, don’t forget me. 
= Morning’s light is break- 


Bonnie Kate. 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark, 
Hymn of Eve. 

David Singing before Saul, 
Author of Good. 
Gratitude. 

Bethlehem. 

Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. 

Pray, Goody. 

Water parted from the Sea. 

~ there a heart that never 
loved, 

The Vicar of Bray. 

Oh say not woman’s heart is 
bought. 


No. 7.—12 SONGS 


Weary flowers their buds are 
— 

Hark ! the lark. 

Thine is my heart. 

Weep not for friends departed. 


Who is Sylvia? 
Ave Maria. 


No. 8.—15. CHRISTY 

Come where my love lies 
dreaming. 

Hard Times, come again no 
more. 

Annie Lisle. 

Footsteps on the Stairs, 

Nelly was a Lady, 

Beantiful Star. 

Ulalie. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The 2 's Home — “ Jessy 


Lea. 

Only a Ribbon —“ The Sleep- 
ing Queen,” 

Gone is the Calmness 
my heart—‘ Matilda,” 


Keep thy Heart for me—“‘ Rose 


of Castille.” 


He'll miss me—*' She Stoops 


to Conquer.” 


For Mer Sweet Sake—“‘ The 


Bride of Song.” 
No. 10.—-HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—Isr Ser. 
The Mermaid’s Song, Despair. 
Recollection, Far from this throbbing am, 
~ Mother bids me bind my | Fidelity, 

air. 

No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Set. 
Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love, 
The Wanderer, Why Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy, Content. . 
No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTREL’S SONGS. 
Jenny Jane, never deem my Love can 
I'd choose to be a X \ »' 
My Mem’ry turns with Fond- | Jeannie Lee. 

ness back, Old Jeasy. 
“ tata: net Love is light as | Stand uP for Uncle Sam, my 

ame, 

The Little One that died, J t 
Chane up, Sam Santon lies mould’ring in 
Vnele Ned, -the Grave, 


PRICE 


POST FREE FOR SEVEN STAMPS. 


SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 





The Ploughboy. 

Be mine, dear Maid, 
Welcome me home, 
Cherry ripe ! 

Long, long ago! 

Isle of Beauty. 

Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Banks of Allan Water. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Hark ! I hear an Angel sing. 
re Ded since my Brother 


A lowly youth. 

The dawn is breaking o’er us. 
Come, smile again. 
Norah, Darling | don’t believe 
em. 


Ev'ry Day will I give thanks, 
Ere Infancy’s Bud. 
ae World of Changes. 
O Lord, we trust in Thee. 
Light and Life dejected 
guish, 


There the silver’d waters roam. 
In cy. Lo 
Just like love is yonder 


rose. 
There was a jolly Miller. 
_ is but an April day. 


Ere around tlie huge oak. 
BY SCHUBERT, 


In that Devotion—“ Matil 
Maid of the Silv’ry Mail—* The 
River Sprite. 
My Bud of May— She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 
Coo ! says the Gentle Dove— 
** Panchinello.” 


I've Watched him— “‘ Hel- 
When the Elves at at Jer do 
pass— 





Angels, my Loved One, will | Under the Willow she’s sleep 
My life is but a summer day. rock me to sleep. ing. 
’Tis sweet to think. The old Pine Woods, Sweet Love, forget me not, 
Dear mother, do not chide me. | Louisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridl ey. 
A Warrior I am. ‘| What is Home without a/| The Song of the Rose. 
The Tear, Mother ? ee gdom co 
Smooth is the moonlit sea. Lucy Lee. am Iso happy. 
Gentle Nettie Moore, mid ae: Railway Keer, 
i mo 0. 
MINSTRELS’ SONGS. | ?°l° Mithen. er 
Gentle Antic. No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS, 
ae in the ioe The Campbells are comin’ Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
O Nancy, wiltthou gangwi’me?| Doon. 
Fase ihe a Annie Laurie. Duncan Gray. 
ie by my side, Within a mile of Edinburgh. O Charlie is my 
Good News from Home. ~ Vy young to marry yet. | A —_ lad my war 
Sunny . uld Jang 
nee wee 0, m: love fs likea red, red rose. ser Say the — Oo! 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. Auld 
John Anderson, my Jo, 


No. 18.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 
O breathe not his name. The meeting of the waters, 
Believe me, if all those en- | Lesbia ha’ a beaming eye. 
dearing young charms, The last rose of summer, 


Love’s young dream. The minstrel boy. 

Go where glory waits thee. The valley lay smiling, 

The harp that once through | Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
Tara's halls, By that lake. 

Rich and rare were the gems | Has sorrow thy young days 
she wore. faded, 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks. Jerusalem the Golden. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- | The Pilgrims of the night, 
hearted. Graceful Consort. 
Nearer home, 
No. 15,—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 
Tom Bowling. The last shilling. 
While the lads of the village. | The Sailor’s journal, 


Farewell, my trim-built wherry! | Tom Tackle. 





= oll rm waterman, The constant Sailor, 

t ed at sea. Lovely Nan. 
Poor Jack. The Greenwich pensioner, 
No. 16.12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 


J. P. KNIGHT. 


Poor Rosalie. 
The Emigrant’s Farewell, 
._~ +i you a Song of the 


The old Sexton. 
The young or 


I’m afloat, : 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. 
Pretty Dove. 

Woodman, spare that Tree ! 
Why ehime the Bells so merrily? 
The Ivy Green, 


No. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. Thy mem’ry comes like some 
Esteile. sweet Dream 
Are yor coming, bonnie Annie? | Why do I love thee yet? 


Come out with me. — ling. 
They have on you toanother. | Laure 

Blue eyed Whistle. and I'll come to you 
I can know litco no more, my Lad. 


‘No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP, 


Home, sweet Home, Bid me discourse, 
Should he upbraid, The Pilgrim of Love, 
Tell me, my Heart, 


No. 19,—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 








No. 21.—6 SEA SONGS. 
The Death of Nelson, The Past Weck 
The Bay of Biscay. 


No. 22.—10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS, 


O thou fair and tender blossom. | In wes soft and light. 
Childhood’s fair Dream. To be happy and pass life with 

















pate In our green Valley. 

jammer 7 

ay hnd Day le dying dying. Fair one, thy tails are ended 

No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 

Home beloved. The ‘8 Apprentice, 
The Mill-wheel. The Rhine 

Tree unto Death. Violet and the Maiden. 

weg iteio, fin 

May Morning The livelong Day. 

we 24,15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Mother would comfort me. 
Just before the Battle, Mother. 
Be kind to the Lov'd ones at 
Home. 

Mother, oh, Sing me to Rest, 
My Skiff is ‘by do Shore. 

The Little One that died. 


The beating of my own heart. 
Do ye think of the Days ? 
The Lime-trees by the River. 
The magic of the Flower, 
When we two parted 


MENDEL 


The May-bells and Klowers. 

O wert thou in the cauld blast? 
I would that my Love, 
Greeting. 


The Young Man from the 


No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. 
AND HENRY SMART, 


No. 25.—12 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Just after the Battle, 

Ring the Bell softly, 

Gentle Jenny Gray. 

Mother kissed mo in my 
Dream. 

The Cottage by the Sea. 

Old Dog Tray, 


A. MACFARREN 


Paquita, 

The Rhine Maicen. 

{ dream of thee at Morn. 
Down by the old Mill Stream. 
The Lily and the Stream, 


No, 27.—6 TWO-PART SONGS BY 


SSOHN. 

Autumn Song: 

a Passage Birds’ Parting 
ng. 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGS. 


Ridin’ in a Railroad Keer. 

Oh! and he Loved me dearly, 

Josiah and his Sally. 

Way down in Maine 

Peeping through the window 
pane, 





Country. 
Emmer Jane. 
I never does nothing at all. 
Pretty Colette. 
Mamma won't bring me out, 
The Man at the Nore. 
No. 29.—9 SONGS 


The Wolf. 

The Wanderer. 

The Man of ae 

Love and 

Who deeply drinks of Wine, 


The cross old Bachelor, 
Jock o’ the Mill. 

Fetes W ollep- Heme, i 
Chickaboo. 

I'm lively Pompey Jones, 
Nursery Legend. 


The Marseillaise Hymn. 
Savourneen Deelish. 
ey — la Syrie. 


the ie any Hills of Scotland. 


No. 82.—10 SONGS 


stealing. 
Sweet on low, Wind of the 
Western Sea, 


No. 33.—9 SONGS 
MEYERBEER, 
The First Violet. 


Cradle Song. 
rts 
thus ordain’d, 


The Elf’s Trip. 
Gold and Gray. 
Fairer than the Morning. 


Yes, let me like a Soldier fall. 
I met her first, 


of me. 
Under the greenwood Tree. 











is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
eS ee hin Mother, , 
D4 y nid peemeama Nelly Bly. 
Susan She in the Valley, oh 
pacwdnden 9 Golden Fears et spark toner 
Oh we have missed | Jeanie with the light-brown ree Bere ot Lisneion, 
you. Hair. 





rs 


Lonpon: ORAMER & 00., 201, REGENT Srrzet, W. 





FOR BASS AND 


BARITONE VOICES 


Farewell to the Mountain. 

The good old Days of the 
Country Squire, 

The brave old Oak, 

King Christmas, 


No. 30.12 COMIC SONGS. 


I would I were Lord or 

Lord Lovel: May 
nny Grey, 

ie Battle. 

The Cork 


Giles Scrogg 1s’ Ghost. 


No. 31.—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 


The Red, White, and Blue, 
The Moon’s on the Lake, 
Cruiskeen Lawn. 


Rule Britanni 
God save the Sesen, 


FOR CONTRALTO 





VOICES. 
Swifter far than summer’s flight. ne Trou a 
The Orphan, oung Emme : 
Alas! those Chimes so sweetly | Waitiog for ne Spring. ‘ 


Return, return. 
The Trees are in Blossom. 
When the Lamp is 


BY MENDELSSOHN, 
AND MOZART, 


No. 834.—9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD. 


Fatal Star. 
Very sad, oh, widow'd 
For | Inck of Gold he left me. 
™m through 
Night 


ie 


No, 85.—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES., 
Went ths Mier, and thnk | Goo 3 


No. 86.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 
CAVATINA. 


on nN heey, 


iia a tay. ale 





























































































Spe Ree Seren aes 


ey es a oe 








5 OST on continence tema oe 
a= me > - 


ae we 


a 








tater eegtlealth, 
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Jtaltan Opera, 

THEATRE Bape . ROYAL, 
DRURY LANE. 


PROSPEHCTIVH ARRANGEMENTS: 
SATURDAY, 4TH JUNE, 


Mozarr’s Opera, 


LE NOZZE Di FIGARO. 





























WConte %.. o Mr. SANTLEY. Cherubino . Ra ... Malle. PAULINE LEWITZEY, 
: HER SECOND APPEARANCE IN THAT CHARACTER 

—- - jae oo Susanna . Mame. VOLPINI. 

Eels we lk lw pee (xan sxcoND arrEAnaxcn a ee © eee 

Antonio ... ep on «. Signor ZOBOLI. La Contessa ses .. Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 

Don Curzio pa ove Signor RINALDINI. (WER FIRST APPEARANCE IN THAT CHARACTER.) 

Marcellina ... 7 ae n. Mdme, CORSI. Conductor pe se Signor ARDITI. 








MONDAY, 6rH JUNE, 


Reon’ 8 Opera, 


IL BARBIERE DI wil: 


Il Conte Almaviva «.. + Signor BETTINI. eee - «» Signor TREVERO. 
i eve eee eee ffiziale «» Signor ARCHINTI. 
wane eqs te wane — Berta wee ove eve ee aoe. CORSI. 
Don Basilio ... tv oe «« Signor FOLI. pe 
Don Bartolo «« rm ve «» Signor CASTELLI. Rosina ee pe | Mdme, MONBELLI. 





TUESDAY, Tra TUNE, 


Muvunsexn’s Opera, 


DINORAH. 


Corentino ye Tr) oe ye Signor GARDONI. Due Caprai ». > at 2 Malle. VINTA. 

Hoel .. — ve ve pe »» Mr. SANTLEY. r ne ** | Mdlle. BRIANI. 
ve : Una Capraia .. pe pe »« Mdme. CORSI. 

Un Mittitore .¢ n pe p- Signor RINALDINI. Un Capraio ,. , i * “Malle. CARL. 


Un Cacciatore ve pe »« Signor RAGUER. 





Dinah vs vg Sag pe. Mlle, ILMA DE MURSKA. 
THURSDAY, 9rxH JUNE, ‘ 


MEYERBEER’sS Opera, 


ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 








Roberto as Be pe «« Signor MONGINI. Signor ARCHINTI. 
Rambaldo es oy pe pe Bignor GARDONI. Cavalieri» va oe + 4 Siomor fm em 
Bertramo oe | al oe ae Signor FOLI. Signor TREVERO. 
Alberti ve ve a ye Signor RAGUER. Elena Py ve pe »» Mdlle. FIORETTI. 
Un Araldo «a pe ™ pe Signor RINALDINI. Isabella ae ae we as” Mdlle. ILMA DE MURSKA. 
Un Prete 9 nm ve Bignor GASSIER. Alice “ = ms ». Malle, CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
Rossmn1’s Opera, 
Will be produced in a few days. 

Desdemona .. vee ve + Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON. Rodrigo... pep wn v Signor GARDONI. 

one’ FIRST APPEARANCE IN THAT CHARACTER.) 
Iago tue ... Mons. FAURE. AND 

(as FIRST APPEARANCE IN THAT CHARACTER.) Otello cos vee vee ... Bignor MONGINI. 





Amproise Taomas’s Opera, 


MIGNON, 


And Waaner’s Opera, 


L’'OLANDESE DANNATO, 


(DER FLIEGENDER HOLLANDER), 
Are in preparation and will shortly be produced. 


SIGNOR ARDITI’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT 


Will take place on FRIDAY, June 10th. 
Composer, Conductor, and Director of the Music ... Signor ARDITI. Acting Manager 4; <: Mr. JARRETT. 











DOORS OPEN AT EIGHT O'CLOCK; THE OPERA COMMENCES AT HALF-PAST, 
THE BOX OFFICE OF THE THEATRE IS OPEN FROM TEN TO FIVE. 
Oncuzetna Sratzs, One Gureza. Boxzs, rrom Two Gunveas. AwmpurrazaTne Sais, Five Sumuines. Ampnrrmxatny, Hary-a-Crown. 
~ — SEER —ati-t enn a ——— 


—_—_—_—_—_—_———_—_—_—_—_——_— 
Printed and Published by Jastus Swirs, of 66, King-strect, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing Office of Swirt & Co., 65, King-street, aforesaid.—-Friday, June 8rd, 1870. 














